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Introduction. 


• I'iie production of an elaborate report at the present time requires some 
justification. ~ This volume reviews the progress in education of more than 
244 millions of people over a period of five years. It treats of the systems 
which exist -and the different developments which have taken place in fifteen 
provinces or administrations each of which has its own characteristics. ' It 
endeavours to condense the reports received from those provinces and from 
universities — reports which aggregate some 1,260 pages of letterpress, exclu- 
sive of statistical tables and appendices. More than this, it deals with a subject 
the interest in. which has been stimulated by The war in this as in other 
countries, aifd which has here assumed a y peculiar significance owing to the 
pronouncement made oh the 20th August 1917, by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. In' a country where- little more than three per cent, of the 
population is undergoing instruction, the promise of responsible government 
as a goal and of a substantial instalment thereof as an early step, at once raises 
education into the position of a factor of more than ordinary importance. 
It is necessary to take careful ,stock of the position. Though every endeavour 
has been made to curtail the narrative and though the review is shorter than 
any of its predecessors, the stock-taking has proved a lengthy business. 

Endeavour has also been made to issue the report in good time, and before 
the figures have fallen out of date. Various causes have conspired to delay 
its publication. One of the university reports was received only on the' 27tii 
May 1918. The printing has been delayed by the strain of work in the press. 
Nevertheless, there seems reason to hope that the distribution will take place 
at least not later than in normal years, and possibly earlier. 

The period reviewed is from the 1st April 1912 to the 81st March 1917. 
The area and population are slightly less than those dealt with in the previous 
review. The figures of certain Native States, previously included, are now 
omitted and the description is confined to those portions of India which are 
styled British India, i.e., those directly administered by the British Govern- 
ment. At the same time figures for three administrations (Ajmer-Merwara, 
Baluchistan and the station of Bangalore) have been added. 

. With slight modifications of the chapter arrangement, the plan of' the 
review generally follows thau of its predecessors. Some of the appendices, 
which appeared not to be of general interest, have been omitted from volume II. 
Some new facts and figures have been collected — concerning the distribution 
of building expenditure, mission schools and contributions, the finances of 
local bodies, municipal institutions, the pay of teachers not in government 
employ, secularised indigenous schools, etc. This has entailed some addi- 
tional labour on the compilers of provincial reports, to whom my gratitude is 
due. " . 

The reports on which the present review ds mainly based are the work of 
the following officers : — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal ■ 

United Provinces 
. Punjab . 
i .Bprma 

• Bibar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 
Assam' 


. Mr. R. G-. Grieve, M.A. - 

. ' . The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Covernton, M.A,, C.l.fJ;, 

F.R.F.S. ' 

. . The Hon’ble Mr. W. W. Hornell, M.A., C.I.E. 

Mr. J. J. ~W. Allsop, I.C.S. 

. The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Richey, M.A. 

. Mr. S. ,W. Cocks, M.A. 

. The Hon’ble Mr. 'J. G. Jennings, M.A., assisted bv’ 
Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A. 

. . The Hon’ble Mr. A. I. Mayhew, M.A. 

. . Mr. F. W. Siidmersen, B.A. 



\ 
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North-West Frontier Province 
Coorg .... 

Delhi . ' . 


Ajmer-AIerwnra 

Baluchistan 

Bangalore 


Air. L. Tipping, M.A. 

Air. R. M. Savur, B.A. 

Written in the office of the Ohief Commissioner, 
on information supplied by the' Inspector of 
schools, Ambala Division. 

Air. B. F. Harris, B.A. ; 

Air. J. It. Cornah, AI.A. 

Air. S.‘ A. Steele, B.A. 


Reports were also received from the five affiliating universities. The 
all-India general tables were compiled, as usual, in the office of the.Director of 
Statistics. The sections on education in medicine, agriculture, forestry and 
veterinary science were prepared, the first by the Director General of the 
Indian Medical Service, the others under the supervision of the' Revenue and 
Agriculture Department. They were slightly modified and curtailed in 
harmony with the remainder of the report. - 

I have to thank the various authorities, especially the directors of 
public instruction, who have looked through the proofs of most of the chapters 
and added valuable facts and suggestions. I also acknowledge the assistance 
received from the Bureau and the zeal with which Mr. G. R. Kaye, F.R.A.S., 
the Curator, has supervised the statistical work and the other heavy tasks 
connected with the production of the review. 
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^ CHAPTER I. 

OHj^lR A0TBRISTJ.CS OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


1. The prevailing system of education in India is partially founded Growth of the 
upon the indigenous system which existed in the countiy before the consolida- present system . 
tion of British power. But it will be seen from what is said at the commence- 
ment of chapter II of the sixth review that even the elementary or vernacular 

schools have undergone considerable modification and expansion since the 
time when Mr. Adam wrote his reports on education in Bengal and Bihar.* 

As to higher education, its scope and character underwent a total change when 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy inveighed against the Sanskrit system, of education 
as useless and Macaulay wrote his Minute of 1835. From that time Sanskritic 
and Islamic lore largely gave place to western science and thought. The 
spirit of the times <did not encourage the East India Company to undertake 
any responsibility for the education of the territories which they ruled. The 
Directors 5 Despatch of 1854 first recognised and indicated the duties of 
government and their limits and laid the foundations on which Indian 
education has since been built. The Education Commission of 1882, the 
Indian Universities Commission of 1902, the Resolutions of 1904 and of 1913 
modified the policy to suit the exigencies of a later period but preserved the 
original outlines demarcated in 1854. 

2. In a country where “physical and climatic conditions vary so greatly General uni- 
as in India and which contains so large a variety of races, it is inevitable formity and 
that different provinces should gradually develop different systems of provincial 
administration and therein of instruction. One of the great difficulties variations. 
connected with writing any review of education in India is the variety of 

-detail which characterises the provincial systems. Nevertheless the policy 
of 1854 has in its main features withstood the influence of place as well as 
of timefand, under a number of codes and systems which at Erst sight appear - 
perplexingly varied, -it is possible to discern the same essentials of structure. 

Were this not the case, the tables which form the second volume of this review 
and the statistics which figure in the narrative itself could not have been 
compiled. It is not pretended that the same designation of a school or of a 
course connotes precisely identical characteristics in every province. But on 
the whole the terms used in one province answer fairly to those which are 
used in another and it is possible to institute comparisons and contrasts of 
■-sufficient accuracy. Any attempt to impose over the whole of India a 
“ single iron-bound system would be doomed to failure. The central government ^ 
confines. itself to the consideration of educational problems in their broadest 

* These are to he found in an edition eomp ! led by tho Reverend J. Long (Calcutta, 1868). This 
hook is difficult to obtain. Much interesting information founded on Adam’s reports is contained in 
-Vpl. IT of tho Calcutta Review; 1844. 
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aspect, to large financial matters and similar subjects. Each province has 
built up and a dministers its own system. 

3. The question of control is fully dealt with in chapter IV. . Local 

Governments have departments' of public instruction. These administer, 
carry out inspection and provide the staff for the small number of government 
institutions. But education is mainly in the hands of local bodies (rural 
boards and municipalities), associations and individuals. This is in accord- 
ance with the definite policy of government, pursued since the despatch of 
1854. In some provinces the control exercised is very light and nowhere is 
there any law compelling either a child to attend school or a teacher to take 
out a licence. The authority of government is shared as regards higher 
education with the universities, as regards lower with the local bodies. Less 
than a quarter of a million pupils are educated in government institutions; 
over 2 \ millions in institutions managed by boards of municipalities; nearly 
4J millions in privately managed institutions; and over 600,000 in private 
institutions which are outside the general system of public instruction. The 
great majority of privately managed institutions are in receipt of aid from 
government or from the local bodies. - , 

4. The broadest division of educational institutions is that ’which 
classes them as public or private. Public institutions are those in which the 
course of study followed is that which is prescribed or recognised by the 
department of public instruction or by the university and which satisfy one 
or both of these authorities that they attain to a reasonable standard of effi- 
ciency. They are open to inspection, and their pupils are ordinarily eligible 
for admission to public examinations and tests held by the. department or the 
university. All other schools are described as ‘ private institutions.’ The 
majority of institutions are now public. Private institutions are for the 
most part purely indigenous schools in which are taught Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, the Koran, etc. 


Public institutions are again divided into publicly managed and privately 
managed. Publicly managed institutions are those under the direct manage- 
ment of government or of a local or municipal board. Privately managed 
institutions are those which are managed by societies or individuals. Privately 
managed institutions are ordinarily sub-divided as aided and as unaided. 
An aided institution is one which receives a subsidy from government or from N 
a. local or municipal board. Unaided institutions are financed solely from 
fees, endowments and subscriptions. 


5. The division . of educational institutions according to standards 
follows that which is ordinarily found in other countries. The primary 
school educates the child from the time he commences his studies (which 
may be at five years of age or upwards) in the 3 R’s and a little geography, 
nature study, etc. The instruction is wholly in> the vernacular save in some 
provinces where a little English is taught in some of the classes. The total 
length of the course is ordinarily five or six years and is sometimes divided 
into the lower primary of four years and the upper primary of one or two 
j ears The bulk of the pupils, however, do not study beyond the lower primary 
standard or its equivalent and the actual length of school life is about four 
years. The middle school is of two kinds — the 4 middle vernacular school, in 
W !? 1C “ ? nglish is not taught and which in reality is rather a continuation, 
school than the lower section of a secondary institution, since it leads on to no- 
ng er standard; and the middle English school, which contains the first two, 
three, or four stages of a secondary course of instruction. It is to be 
emem bered that in India a stage or a class ordinarily indicates the work 
vmch will be completed or the standard in which a pupil will remain during 
< perm of one year, although of course this is not an invariable rtile. Above 
t e sc hocl comes the high school, which again consists of two, three or 

morriv tmfi • 1 , “Sh school may, and in most provinces does, contain not 
o mirblio I i ni k a ^ S0 the middle and even the primary classes. Similarly 
wlmther middu 1 m , ay 1 contnia Primary classes. Secondary English schools, 
called aX, 0r c °? talue the teaching of the vernacular and hence are 

Anglo-vernacular schools. - 
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Colleges are classified as second grade or first grade, according as they 
teach only up to the intermediate or up to the degree. ' 

' 6. The double classification of public institutions is shown below. The 
first diagram indicates classification according to management. 

’ ( Government, 

publicly managed . -< Local Board. 

( Municipal. 

(Aided by Government or a local or municipal 
Privalety managed < Board. 

(.Unaided. 

The next diagram shows classification according to standard, the periods 
indicated against each standard being averages only. 


Sc/iool. 


_ . ( Lower 

p ""’|u fP . . 

[Middle (English or Vernacular) 
High .... 



5 or G years. 


. 3 years. 

, 3 years. 


Second grade (intermediate) . 


First grade 


B. A. or B. Sc. . 
M. A. or M. Sc. 


College. 


2 years. 

, 2 years. 

. 1 or 2 years. 


It thus appears that from start to finish the course for a student who 
pursues the arts or science curriculum occupies 16 to 18 years. If he com- 
menced at five years of age, he would thus attain the B.A. at about 20 or 21. 

The periods of time shown against the school stages are only typical and do 
not apply to all provinces. 

7. The scholarship system carries a pupil on from one grade of institu- Scholarships. 
tion to another. It includes government, endowed and board scholarships. 

Endowments are ordinarily made for university study. Lower primary • 
scholarships in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are paid by boards. It is 
possible for a boy to proceed from the hi ghest lower primary class, where he 
may earn a lower primary scholarship of B2 or B>3, gaining in successive 
stages an upper primary, a middle scholarship (which carries him through the 
high classes), a junior and then a senior college scholarship, all of increasing 
value up to about B25 a month, till finally he may win a post-graduate scholar- 
ship o;f B100 or more. The award is sometimes made, especially in the lower 
grades of scholarships, on a consideration of poverty as well as of merit. 

. Separate scholarship systems exist in each province. The scholarships ' 
are ordinarily distributed territorially but with widening areas of competi- 
tion in the higher grades. Thus a certain number of lower primary scholar- 
ships may be competed for in a sub-division, a certain number of senior college " 
scholarships in a division or in the province as a whole. A large fraction of 
theHmount spent on scholarships is awarded to students in medical, technical 
and other professional institutions. Special scholarships are often reserved 
for girls, Muhammadans and backward races. 

' Government also awards a certain number of scholarships for study 
abroad. 

• 8. Education is financed partly from public and partly from private Method of - 
funds. Public funds is a convenient expression _ for denoting those sums financing edu- 
which are the produce of imperial or local taxation — namely, provinpial, local cation. 
and municipal funds. Private funds include fees, endowments, subscriptions, 
etc. " 

The revenue in India is classified under imperial, provincial and divided 
heads.- The Government of I,ndia appropriate the produce of certain taxes ; 
that of others is retained by the provincial Governments; that of others again 
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is divided between the central and the provincial Governments. The revenues 
which are taken by the Government of India are utilised partly for imperial 
expenditure, such as defence, and partly for redistribution to provinces, 
where provincial revenues are unable efficiently to finance those administrative 
objects which are classed as provincial heads of expenditure'. Among these 
is education. • The tables in volume II show no imperial expenditure. The 
cost of government institutions, government officers and government grants 
is met from provincial revenues. This, however, does not mean that imperial 
revenues contribute nothing. , Considerable assignments have of recent years 
been made from imperial to provincial revenues for the express purpose of 
enabling local Governments to expedite educational progress. But these 
assignments, once made, are classed as provincial revenue.* 

Local and municipal funds are the produce of the cesses and various forms 
of impost which are levied by local bodies, together with government contribu- 
tions and the income from other miscellaneous sources. These are used for 
the purposes of local self-government such as sanitation and education.. Just 
as imperial funds are used to supplement provincial, so too provincial funds 
are allotted to local bodies, sometimes for unspecified objects and sometimes 
for a particular purpose, e.g., a scheme of town-planning, a waterworks or 
the improvement and extension of education. Money so allotted is shown 
in the tables as local or municipal funds. 

% 

The history of an allotment of money may be traced. The Government of 
India give to a local Government half a lakh of rupees recurring for primary 
education. The local Government adds in the same year one lakh recurring 
from its own resources to the sum it has previously spent on this object. The, 
whole addition to the education budget, consisting of 1^’ lakh, is shown as 
provincial revenue. As primary education is the care of local bodies, the 
local Government decides to give the bulk of the money to local and municipal 
boards. It distributes to them in the course of the year lakh, which is 
henceforth classed as local or municipal funds, and is disbursed by these 
bodies (perhaps with some further addition from local cesses) to their own staff 
of teachers, as aid to privately managed schools and perhaps partly in the 
erection of new school buildings. The local Government spends the remaining 
quarter of a lakh direct upon enhanced facilities for training or inspection, 
which are essentially charges on provincial funds and some increase of which 
is required by the additional number of schools to be opened by the local bodies. 


Fees in government institutions are credited into the treasury. In board 
or municipal schools they are credited do the local fund or, in some cases, are 
left in the hands of school committees for expenditure on the spot. In privately 
managed institutions they are kept by the committee or proprietor of the 
institution, the maintenance of which is defrayed from them direct, together 
with such grant or subscriptions as the institution can command. 


Comparison oj 
the numbers 
under primary 
and secondary 
education. 


9. The most striking feature of Indian education is its top-heaviness. 
From the point of view of mass education India is behind most countries that 
lay claim to civilisation, as is shown by the following examplest : — 



Percentage of tho 
population enrolled in 
elementary schools. 

i United States .... 

19-87 

England and Wales 

. 16-52 

" German Empire . . . ' . 

. 16-30 

France 

. 13-90 

Japan 

. • . . 13-07 

Ceylon ...... 

... . 8-94 

„,„r .llhk.'l'." , >f> explained, ns records pen oral table IV, that it is compiled from provincial reports 

An itorn tl,® cost of the Education Department in the Government of India, 

hoxiel charm ■ n ‘ svliielr requires some explanation is tlint of miscellaneous chorees. It rovers 

, > *' ’ ' ms 'ncurrod la connection with libraries and manuscripts, tho cost of examinations, 


l of ^ Education, Washington for the year ended June 30th, 1910, 

rhc figures, save for India, are not fufly up-to-date. 
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Percentage of tlic 
population enrolled in 

1 elementary schools. 

Rumania . . . 8'21 

Russia . . t 3*77 

Brazil . ; 2\61 

India • 1 2‘38* 


At the, census of 1911 only 5-9 per cent, of the population was found able 
to read and write. 

10. The case is very different with higher education, especially that of a 
literary type. If India is far behind many civilised countries in elementary 
education, she can hold her own with them as regards numbers under higher 
education. The following figures of secondary education will suffice.! 


s Percentage of the 

i population enrolled in 

secondary schools. 

United States of America T502 

German Empire 0'988 

England and Wales . * . 0'62 

India 0'48G 

Japan ..." 0-354 

France O' 32 

\ 


The, percentage for India is much raised if only the male population is con- 
sidered. Of the female population, only 0'086 per cent, is enrolled in secondary 
schools; of the male, 0-869 per cent. On the other- hand, nearly half of the 
pupils in secondary schools are reading in primary stages. But they are 
preparing for higher education and are often studying English as a second 
language. Such pupils are probably to some extent included in the figures 
of other countries. Some again are enrolled in middle, vernacular schools, 
which can be termed secondary only in a qualified sense. But even when 
allowance is made for these facts the figures are sufficiently impressive. 

11. The figures for university education too are significant. Paulsen has 
given the figure for the number of students attending universities in Germany 
and in countries of similar conditions as about 0-05 per cent. This has been " 
held by some to be an under-statement, and the figure for that country appears 
to be 0-093 per cent., for England and Wales, in 1914-15, 0-054 per cent., for 
France 0-106, for Italy 0-063, for the Netherlands 0-066, for the United States 
0:218 and for Japan 0-014. These figures must be received with caution; the 
total for England and Wales (26,800) probably includes many part-time, 
students; that for Japan probably excludes students in private institutions. 
A more recent work on education gives the percentages as rather higher sa ve . 
in the case of the United States and France where they are given as lower.f 
The figure for India is 0-024. This suggests comparative backwardness. 
But, when- it is considered that the female population may be practically 
disregarded in calculating the amount of university education in India, and 
that the percentage of the Indian population engaged in professions, com- 
merce and other walks of life which require comparatively advanced education 
is less than a half of, that in the United Kingdom, less than a fourth of that 
in France, and only just over a third of that in Germany, the percentage of 

• * This applies 'to primary schools, not to the primary stages of secondary schools, etc., which if 
. reckoned in would bring the percentage to 2’63. If the percentage of males enrolled in primary 
‘ schools to the male population were taken, it would he 3‘83 and similarly with the addition of primary 
pupils not in primary schools it would he 4-25. These figures refer to .public institutions, if pupil's 
in elementary private institutions he added in, the percentages are higher (see paragraph 254) . 

+ It is difficult to find accurate figures of secondary education. Those here given are collected 
from various statistical sources. See. for example, the Report of the Board of Education, Whitehall, 
for 1908-09.' The latest report of the Commissioner of Education, Washington (1916), makes the 
figure for tlio German Empire in 1911 considerably lower (0'506 per cent.) and that for England and 
. Wales considerably higher (about 0 - 9). The same publication gives 0‘39S for Japan and 0'350 for 
France. . , 

X The report of. the Commissioner of Education, Washington, for the year ended June 30th, 1916 
(whicli is still more recent than the work alluded to in the text), gives 0'0317 for the German Empire, 
0'0796 for-England and Wales, 0T04 for France, 0'063 for Italy, O’OSS for tlio Netherlands, 0'240 for 
the United States and 0'0'78 for Japan. These .figures are for the year 1913-14, save in tlio case of the 
German Empire, where they are given for 1914-15. 

B 2 
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those who are receiving university education is not to be despised. Still more 
is this the case where a single tract like Bengal is concerned. The percentage 
of those under university education to the population in that presidency is 
0-05 — equal to Paulsen’s figure. and almost equal to the figure for the United 
Kingdom in 1912; and, if the female population of Bengal be excluded, it is 
0 097. 

12. Thus, while the lower classes in India are largely illiterate, the middle 
class, which is the class that mainly patronises the higher institutions, is, at 
least numerically, educated to a pitch equal to that attained in countries 
whose social and economic condition is more highly developed. The earlier 
efforts of the East India Company were directed (as was not unnatural) 
to the encouragement of higlief lnstitutions established in towns. But the 
despatch of 185-1 laid special stress on elementary education, and government 
has continued to press its claims. The weight of circumstances has told 
against the best intentions. The funds available are limited. The middle 
class find that higher education pays and loudly make known their wants. The 
lower classes though no longer hostile are lukewarm and seldom clamour for 
a type of instruction which brings no immediate and tangible reward. 

13. A second feature, which partly accounts for the first, is the narrow- 
ness of the course which ordinarily lies"open‘to the Indian student. 

With a view to showing this, a comparison was made in the last review 
with Japan. It is here reproduced with the latest available figures. 


- 


Percentage of pupils in different 
kinds of institutions to the 
total number of pupils. 

^ 

Japan. India. 

Universities . . . 

4 4 4 • 

1914-15. 

. 0T1 . 

1916-17. 

0-70 

High schools 

. 4 4 4 

. 1-16 

7-29 

Middle schools . 

4 . . 4 

. ~ i'65 

4-49 

Primary schools 

• 4 

. 87-77 

77-45 

Institutions for training . 

4 4 4 4 

. *> 0-37 

0-24 

Technical schools 

• 4 4 4 

. 6-52 

027 

Other schools . 


. 2-42 

9-5G 


Total 

. 100-00 

ioo-oo* 


'Ihese figures are the more striking in that the pupils in high schools in 
Japan are mainly girls, the number in boys’ high schools being insignificant. 
Technical schools in Japan include the technical' continuation schools. The 
large number of ‘ other schools ’ in India is accounted for by private institu- 
tions, etc. 

This comparison, as was stated in the previous review, is not accurate 
and must be used with caution. But, however rough be the figures, it 
decisively proves that higher education in India runs in a literary groove and 
that the development of special vocational schools is far behindhand. The 
genius of the country is speculative rather than practical. The literary 
courses lead to government employ and are a necessary preliminary to the 
study and practice of the law. They adapt themselves to the traditional 
method of teaching and to the highly developed memorising faculty which 
characterises so many Indian students. Technical and industrial studies 
entail physical exertion (though this is by no means irksome to all) and offer a 
less easy or less lucrative career. But the greatest deterrent is the slow growth 
of industries and the shyness of capital in supporting them. Were industrial 
employment assured, students would readily come forward and technological 
institutions would fill and multiply. 

n0 . futures for India include, under universities, students in Inn; nnd medical colleges, but 

linu'imi" 1 other professional colleges, who are classed partlr under institutions for training nnd 
rr. , 1 ,.. J, , .uiic-al schools. Middle schools do not include middle rcrnnculnr schools vilioso pupils 

eSa**cl under primary schools. . - 
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14. A third feature is the unequal development of education among the Lack of edu - 
sexes. Of the male population, 5-31 per cent, is under instruction of some cation among 
sort and 10-6 per cent, is literate. Of the female population 1-03 per cent, is girls- 
under instruction and 1-0 per cent, is literate. Female illiteracy retards 
educational progress. When half ..the population grows up practically 
illiterate, the incentive to education in the other half must.be sensibly lowered; 

and, when home education is almost unknown, education in general figures as 
something extraneous and not as a customary adjunct of life. Moreover the 
education which is imparted to the male portion of the population cannot have 
its full effect. An artificial state of affairs is created. The youth does not 
find in his home the environment and thoughts that surround him in the 
class room. 

/ 

15. .These inequalities in education may be illustrated by the following Expenditure • 

figures which show the amounts expended upon the maintenance of different 0 n different 
kinds of institutions. . kinds of edu- 

- cation. 

Diroot oxpcndituro in 1016-17 given in lakhs of rupees. 



Provincial 

Rovcnucs. 

Lalclis 

Local and 
Municipal 
funds. 

Lakhs 

Foes and 
other privat o 
sourcos. 

Lakhs ■». 

Total 

Lakhs 

Porcontngo 
on total. 

Itiglior institutions for boys . ■ , . 

82 

2S 

239 

349 

44-0 

Primary schools for boys ' . 

66 

123 

72 

251 

31-7 

Vocational institutions for boys . . . 

60 

6 

19 

84 

10-6 

Institutions of all sorts for girls . 

36 

20 

37 

93 

11*7 

Ollior institutions (not includod above) 

7 

1 

8 

16 

2-0 

Total 

241 

-177 

1 

376 

793 

100-0 


The expenditure on institutions for girls does not represent the full 
expenditure on .girls’ education; for a considerable number of girls are 
educated in boys’ schools. 

16. The main criticism made upon courses of instruction in India is that Characteristics 
they are over-literary. This is true in the sense that in the lower standards of instruction. 
not much attention is paid to manual training and that in the higher the 
distinction has not been sufficiently firmly drawn between English as a 
language and English literature. On the whole, however, the criticism applies 
less 'to the actual courses prescribed than to the proportion in which different 
kinds of education are demanded and the methods which are employed in 
imparting instruction. It has already been shown that a literary form of 
education is that which is sought, as leading to government employ and the 
learned professions. 

The elementary pupil in every country must devote his time during the 
earlier stages to acquiring the vehicles through which instruction is imparted-. 

Owing to the early stage at which children in India leave school, little else 
than this is possible with the majority. The course for those who proceed 
further presents much the same characteristics as are found elsewhere. It 
is often urged that agriculture should be taught. The subject’ is not suitable 
- for children in the elementary stage though an agricultural tinge may be, and 
often is,' given to the instruction in rural schools. 

■/ The instruction given in the higher stages is certainly of a literary 
character. This, however, is due less to the course itself than to the preference 
shown for courses of this kind. Nor is it to be forgotten that science is now 
. taught in most of the colleges and some of the schools with full equipment for 
experimental- work. Nevertheless there, is no doubt that, even with the 
restricted avenues of employment? now open to students, greater variety of 
courses could be introduced with benefit. The B.A. course is not the most - 
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is 

suitable training for an office clerk, although the glamour of the degree makes 
the tradition difficult to break.- 

17. The method of teaching is regulated by the fact that the majority of 
teachers are not trained and that their qualifications are often poor. In 
primary schools only 65,818 teachers are trained out of a total of 219,667. In 
secondary schools, out of a total of 58,905 teachers, only 22,036 have received 
training" and only 7,627 possess degrees. The result is that old traditions 
prevail, that learning by rote persists far into the higher stages and that the 
teacher adheres too closely to the book. 

A second cause which militates against good teaching is the low pay 
ordinarily enjoyed by the stall'. This is particularly apparent in unaided 
and in the poorer sort of aided schools, where the teacher is often only waiting 
tor something better to turn up. Should he qualify as a pleader or should 
any other form of employment oiler, he too often forsakes a profession to which 
he never meant to stick, with the result that pupils are instructed by a changing 
series of teachers who have not time to learn their trade and put little heart 
into their work. Pensionary and provident fund schemes will to some extent 
afford a remedy. 

A third determining factor, which serves to accentuate these difficulties, 
is the dominance of the examination. The passing of the examination is 
essential for employment; and, •where external examinations on an extensive 
scale are the rule, considerable truth is lent to the idea that the modicum of 
knowledge which can lie acquired by a close study and memorising of the text 
pays better than general mental development. Here again in primary schools, 
where the examination is of less moment and where .the children are of an age 
when memory plays an important and useful part in learning, this charac- 
teristic is less apparent than in institutions of higher standard. 

The reports condemn this harmful influence of the examination over 
schools and courses. It is not that there are too many examinations, but they 
are conducted on a large' scale, are almost Wholly external, and too often form 
the only goal observed in school instruction. It is difficult to pluck more than 
a certain percentage of candidates, even if the results would justify a larger 
proportion of failure. Hence, says Mr. Hornell, the standard drops and more 
inefficient schools spring into being. This process is repeated till a multitude 
of inferior colleges and schools grow up, while good institutions languish, 
since any excellence which goes beyond the standard of the examinations 
or aims at producing other characteristics than a capacity for passing them, is 
deemed superfluous, if not positively harmful to a boy’s career. 

The useoj keys. 18. As an illustration of the methods of learning in vogue mention may 
be made, at the risk of some digression, of. the extent to which the production 
and use of keys are carried. 

The use of keys is strictly forbidden in Bombay and boys and teachers 
found using them are severely dealt with. Nor has it reached so great dimen- 
sions in Burma as in some other provinces. In Bihar and Orissa it is 
surreptitious, though it appears ' to exist. Generally speaking, however, 
though condemned by the departments of public instruction, keys are produced 
in large quantities and often openly used in class — a practice connived at or 
even encouraged by the teachers. The evil seems to have reached its height 
in Bengal, where 1,058 keys are known to have been published during the 
quinquennium. Mr. Hornell states that their sale is marked by extortionate 
demand; for not only is the key ridiculously high priced, but, unless it is 
purchased, booksellers have been known to refuse to sell the original text. The 
key, though it may be quite worthless, is often priced' more highly than the 
book which it is intended to annotate. The Burma report mentions the case 
of a simple English reader costing ten annas, the key to which is sold in two 
parts at one and a quarter rupee each. 

The majority of these productions are not specimens of legitimate 
annotation but translations, paraphrases or lists of synonyms which are 
calculated to destroy all mental effort in the pupil save that of memory. Even 
the vernacular primer often has its key— an explanation of every word, no 
matter how easy it he or how 6ften it recur, by one. or more synonyms, some- 
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times more difficult than the word itself. Further, Mr. Hornell states that 
lceys lead the student definitely, astray. Indeed, errors in printing, spelling, 
grammar and explanation are not uncommon. 

No.satisfactory remedy has been suggested. The proper remedy lies with 
the teacher. Inefficient teaching compels the boy to resort to ‘ cribs. 5 The 
efficient teacher would not merely render such aids superfluous but would 
sternly suppress them as inimical to mental training. As it is, says Mr. 
Sudmersen, there is a good deal of truth in the remark that even if one could 
succeed in preventing the use of keys by boys at school and at home, we should 
still have to face the fact that the teachers will continue to use them and 
merely dictate from them. Until the teacher improves and receives the 
support of public opinion, the intellectual force of millions of pupils will 
continue to be sacrificed to the interests of the compiler and publisher of keys. 

19. Such are a few of the main features of education in India. Others Summary. 
will emerge in the course of this review. Those here described are of a general 
nature and permeate the whole system. India is often described as a land of 
extremes. The truth of the description is borne out by the conditions of 
education — a middle class widely instructed in those arts which qualify for 
the learned professions; a proletariat of which only a fraction is literate; a 
whole sex almost totally devoid of any education whatever. Elementary 
education is based, so far as possible, on an adaptation of indigenous institu- 
tions. and traditions. Higher education is an imported product. It is 
popular and' has undoubtedly been attended with beneficial results. As is 
natural with an imported product; its development is marked by some crudities 
and its influence has to some extent been unsettling. It has appealed to the 
natural intellectuality of the people and has succeeded only partially in 
stimulating practical application. 


CHAPTER II 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


' 20. Far removed and sheltered as India has been from the war, the General effects. 

educational system has felt its effects. First and foremost, the financial 
% stringency has postponed schemes of importance, and abundant evidence of 
this will be found in the following pages. .Local Governments were precluded 
from drawing freely upon the unspent balances which had accumulated with 
them from the imperial grants made for education during the preceding years. 

For two years no new imperial grants were allotted, though fresh distribu- 
tions of considerable sums are being made for 1917-18 and 1918-19. Many 
officers of the departments of public instruction and others employed 
in privately managed institutions have gone to military service or are 
employed on duties connected with the war. Recruitment of the Indian 
Educational Service from England has stopped. Missions have suffered in 
funds and workers belonging to enemy nationalities have been repatriated. 

Stores and apparatus have been delayed or lost through enemy action ; prices 
have risen and some articles are not procurable. 

21. A list of officers and private teachers who have proceeded on military Educationists 
service is given in appendix I. It shows fifty-one officers of the Indian an g ex -siu- 
Educational Service, of whom Mr. C. Russell, principal of the Patna College, dents on 
and Mr. J. E. Gately, professor in the Government College, Lahore, ‘have been military ser- 
. killed ; four officers of the provincial and twelve of the subordinate educational v { CGi 
; services; twenty-one unclassified, of whom Mr. C. H. Line, of the Lawrence 
Military School, have been -killed; and 179 teachers in private employment, of 
whom thirteen have been killed, namely, Mr. A. G. Simmons, teacher in the 
Abu High School, Mr. R. Crisp. Panchgani High School, Mr. T. P. Wood, 
principal, La Martiniere College, Lucknow, Mr. S. G. Mellis Smith, professor, 

Canning College, Lucknow, Mr, B. H. Goldie, professor, M.A.O. College, 
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Assistance 
rendered by 
educational 
institutions. 


Aligarh, Mr. J. R. Pound, professor, Christ Church College, Cawnpore, 
Messrs. W. G. C. Smith and J. B. Whitfield, professors, St. John’s College, 
Agra, Mr. E. A. James, vice-principal, Colvin School, Lucknow, Mr. Blakeston, 
Diocesan Bovs’ School, Rangoon, Mr. P. Freeland, Rifah-i-Am School, 
Rangoon, Brother Roustan, St. Francis de Sales School, Nagpur, and Mr: W. 
G. Lawrence, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi- No complete list of ex-students it} 
procurable. Many such have gone on active service. The Chiefs’ Colleges 
have contributed 42, including ruling Chiefs- Two of these ex-students, the 
Thakur of Panekur and Subedar Pritham Singh, have been killed. Consider- 
able numbers of old boys of European and Indian schools have also gone to 
the front. 

22. The part played in India by enemy missions was considerable at the. 
outbreak of the war/ In the Madras, presidency alone one college and 477 
schools with 31,000 pupils were wholly or partly under German management. 
When it became necessary to intern or repatriate the teachers, the problem 
arose of maintaining the institutions. The institutions affected fell into two 
classes — those under enemy management and those under certain of the Roman 
Catholic Orders which are of a cosmopolitan character and employed Germans 
and Austrians along with priests of allied or neutral nations. In the case of 
the latter, it has sometimes been possible for the missions to substitute 
subjects of allied or neutral nations in the place of enemy aliens. In the case 
of the former the schools have, so far as possible, been continued under the 
management of other missions. 

The discovery of agencies to manage and teachers to instruct in place of 
those repatriated has been a matter of some difficulty. The three provinces 
mainly affected were Madras, Bombay and Bihar and Orissa. In Madras the 
Missionary Educational Council of Southern India have continued the schools 
under approved committees and correspondents, on condition of receiving the 
usual recurring grants from government. In Bombay a -distinction was 
drawn between those institutions which it was desirable to maintain, and 
those whose disappearance would cause no serious dislocation. Grants were 
continued to the former on the withdrawal of hostile subjects from their staffs 
and in some cases the grants were temporarily increased so as to permit of 
the appointment of substitutes. The latter, comprising smaller institutions, 
were deprived of grant and either ceased without perceptible ill results or are 
being carried on unaided. In Bihar and Orissa, where some slight trouble 
was experienced among the congregations of enemy missions, .the work of the 
German-Swiss Capuchins has been taken over by Belgian Capuchins and most 
of that of the German Evangelical Lutheran Mission by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

Thus care has been taken to continue the educational activities formerly 
carried on by enemy agency, through the provision of new agency, and, where 
necessary, extra funds. Naturally the subventions received from Europe for 
the support of both allied and enemy missions have been seriously affected. 
As a case in point may be mentioned the Roman Catholic mission in Bihar and 
Orissa, which was largely dependent on funds from Belgium; these having 
ceased, government made a special grant of over RS5,000. 

23. The influence of the war has not been wholly adverse, “ It has excited 
interest,” says the Bombay report, “ among people of all ranks and of all ages 
in great world issues, enhanced their historical and geographical knowledge, 
broadened their outlook, awakened their sympathy for those adversely affected 
by it and united them in the common endeavour of all parts of the empire to 
contribute toward its successful prosecution.” 

Educational institutions have rendered assistance in various ways. The 
following is taken from the report of Mr. Waddington, principal of the 
Mayo College for Rajputana chiefs : — 

- .... members of flip English staff, Jfcssrs. Twiss, Ashcroft, Braithwnilc anil 

;J Tii orn, y» all( l s * x °f college guardians returned to military duty. 

. e-en old boys have served with the forces on difierent fronts and several of them have 
' V. mensiniird j n despatches. On the outbreak of war in 1914, a sum of R-3,482 was 
r.„ 5 1 ’ a 0(1 ,- v t ‘ ,e bays and staff to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund, and a college war 
su r-oquently opened, from which a monthly subscription of about RfiOO has 
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been sent to one or other of the relief funds. On the two anniversaries of the declaration 
. of war in 1915 and 1916, gatherings were held in the college liall and sums of Rl,500 
and 2,000 from the war fund were placed at the disposal of His Excellency the Viceroy 
as tokens of the devotion' of the college to the just cause in 'which India is helping the 
Empire. Another donation of R1,000 was presented on the occasion of His Excellency's 
visit to the college in November 1916. Other gifts, including four aeroplanes, and 
liberal donations to relief funds, were made from time to time by individual students. 

Bonds and certificates in the Indian war loan were purchased by the college staff, boys 
and servants to the value of R53,200, and by the college iund to the value of JR1,41,000. 

Thus the total contributions to the war loan • from the college up to 31st April 1916 
amounted to Rl^I^OO.” ’ „ " 

Mr. Waddington is himself now on military duty with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. From other Chiefs’ Colleges, too, a number of ex-students 
have proceeded to the iront. 

24. Schools in general' have taken a share in providing money and men. 

The universities have organised corps of the Indian Defence Force. In the 
Punjab an attempt was made to raise a company of graduates and under- 
~ graduates for active service. Only 56 fit recruits were forthcoming and the 
Lieutenant-Governor expresses disappointment at the result. These recruits 
have been formed into a Brigade Signal section and are shortly going on active 
service. As regards secondary 'schools in that province, however, the resolu- 
■ tion on the Director’s report says that their record is one of which they will 
be proud and proves that the younger generation has inherited to the full the 
loyal and martial traditions of their forefathers. 

Red Cross work is reported in various institutions. The Belgian 
Children’s Day was celebrated in Bombay schools in July 1916 and produced 
Rl,30,600. A War Loan Day was instituted in the same presidency in June 
1917 and large subscriptions were secured. Though the Director in the 
Central Provinces complains of ignorance and apathy on the part of pupils 
and though he purposely refrained from calling for returns, he considers that 
the amount collected must have been considerable and specially mentions the 
contributions of the Amraoti schools to the Overseas Tobacco Fund for the 
army, the investment of nearly a lakh in the war loan by Berar schools (some 
of the aided institutions putting in their funds) and the keenness displayed 
at some girls’ institutions in knitting and sewing. The most noteworthy 
report comes from the Punjab. Mr. Richey writes of the “ splendid response 
made by the teachers and pupils of the Punjab secondary schools to appeals 
made to them on behalf of the war. To the Imperial Relief Fund and the 
Punjab Aeroplane Fund contributions poured in from teachers, from schools 
and even from separate classes. Teachers have invested largely in the war 
loan, and though this was obviously impossible for school boys, a suggestion by 
Mr. Tydeman of the Central Model School that parents might by monthly 
payments buy postal certificates for their sons resulted in an immediate and 
unexpected response. The whole of the staff at once announced their intention 
of co-operating and over 500 students applied for one or more cash certificates. 

Monthly instalments are still being received from 373 boys and the total result 
of the subscription from the school so far is R6,820 ; and it' is expected that the 
final amount will not be less than R10, 000. Apart from pecuniary contribu- 
tions, the secondary schools have furnished their quota to the fighting forces 
of the Crown. ' In the Rawalpindi Division alone the number of teachers and 
- pupils'" of secondary schools who have enlisted js nearly one thousand.” 

The Government of India issued a. circular with proposals intended to 
encourage and facilitate the investment by pupils of savings in the Post Office 
cash certificates. - 

25. The dissemination of war news in the schools is important both for Dissemination 
general reasons and as an educative factor. The Bombay report says that in of war news. 
the early stages the popular mind was greatly affected by disquieting rumours 
which were encouraged by the adventures of the Emden. A campaign of war 
lectures was started in secondary schools and inspecting officers explained the 
situation in village schools. The resolution on the Director’s report acknow- 
ledges the invaluable services rendered by officers of the department in • 
dispelling wrong conceptions of the issues of the war and in teaching adults 
as well as children to comprehend the principles for which the Allies are 
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fighting. Lord Willingdon offered prizes aggregating E500 for the best essays 
on the war written by undergraduates. Lectures illustrated with war slides 
are given in schools in Bihar and Orissa. In the Central Provinces steps were 
taken for the circulation of correct war news in all schools and the delivery 
of addresses on deeds of heroism, particularly by Indian troops, the origin of 
the war, the aims of the Allies, Ambulance and Red Cross work, etc. 

The distribution of pamphlets and newspapers has played a considerable 
part. Quite a number of works on the war have been translated and issued 
to schools and the Maharani Nandkumvarba of Bhavnagar has distributed 
Gujarati leaflets free to schools. The Al Hakikat is found in most of the 
larger schools. Sometimes vernacular newspapers have been issued gratis. 
A notable development has been the creation of a war news association in the 
Government College, Lahore. The work of translation and dissemination is 
done by the students, who also tour at their own expense during the vacation 
and have assisted in enlisting a considerable number of recruits. 

26. Mr. Covernton says that one cannot fail to notice the influence of war 
on the activities of schools and the minds of masters and students. “ War 
lectures, exhibitions of war pictures, the spread of war news and war litera- 
ture, have enlarged their hitherto too limited and cramped mental horizon; 
the celebration of the Belgian Children’s Day, war relief and war loan meet- 
ings, and the observance of Durbar Day, Trafalgar Day (as at Belgaum), and 
the war anniversary have broadened and given a practical direction to their 
sympathies; thus, eoneiously or unconsciously,' they are being led to a realisa- 
tion of the unity of the British Empire and of the greatness of our imperial 
ideals which would have been quite impossible and even inconceivable in times 
before the war.” 

27. A small but interesting side effect of the war has been the opening of 
educational activities on a modest scale in Mesopotamia. The only regular 
schools maintained by the Turkish education department were a normal school 
for teachers and a secondary school at Basrah, and three primary schools. The 
maktals were a negligible quantity so far as education was concerned. A new 
normal school has now been opened and 29 teachers have already passed the 
examination and gained appointments in six newly established government 
schools. The average attendance in these schools totals 400 and is growing 
rapidly. There are also six schools in receipt of State aid. The difficulty is the 
lack of qualified- teachers; those who have been trained are required .in the 
government schools and for the rest the best material available must be 
employed. A survey school has been opened, from which 36 boys have passed 
and been appointed assistant surveyors on probation. .Young Arabs are also 
received in the engineering workshops to learn practical engineering. 
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OHAPTEE III. 

GENERAL PROGRESS. ' 

— » 

, I. — The Resolution of 1913 . 

28. The Government of India’s resolution of April 21st, 1913, touched on Policy of 1913. 
every branch of education. -Smaller universities and universities of the teach- 
ing type were contemplated, as well as development of higher studies and 
research. The policy of reliance on private effort in secondary education was 
re-affirmed, a system of school leaving certificates was commended, salaries for 
teachers were suggested on a reasonable scale and the importance of increas- 
ing grants-in-aid was emphasised. The resolution laid down R12 as 
the minimum pay for a trained primary teacher and contemplated a large 
expansion of elementary schools. It dealt with the training of teachers, 
technical education, the education of girls, Europeans and Muhammadans. 

But the main feature of the resolution was its insistence on the importance 
of those elements of education to which due weight is not always attached — 
the formation of character, moral and religious instruction, the provision of 
well supervised hostels, school hygiene and the broadening of the basis by 
manual training and other forms of practical education. - 

The resolution laid down no financial policy but indicated as an aim the 
doubling of the number of primary schools and pupils in the not distant 
future. The Avar has interfered with the programme both in this and in 
other respects. - Nevertheless progress has been substantial during a period 
half of which was marked by financial stringency. Its main characteristics 
have been the allotment of imperial grants which, with the assistance of pro- 
vincial revenues, has raised the public expenditure on education by over 50 
per cent. ; an increase of pupils by nearly 16 per cent- ; much needed ameliora- 
tion of the position of teachers; the creation orconsi deration of new universi- 
ties ; a quickening of the interest shown in educational problems and especially 
in girls’ education; and some advance in those aspects of education which 
appeal to faculties other than th V ' . 4 ^nd the memory. 

The present chapter aims ay c the financial position, the ' * 

progress made in each of the m ' 4 the development 

of ideas on education including/ . ' " ttention 

t,n i t.R brna.d p.v asneets. 7 
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together with a further grant of 10 lakhs a year for university and secondary 
education was made available from 1912-13. In the same year a non-recur- 
- ring grant of 387-18 lakhs was made. In 1913-14 a further recurring 
grant of 55 lakhs was distributed in specified amounts for different forms of 
education' together with a small non-recurring grant of 0-95 lakhs. In 1914- 
15 a recurring grant of 9 lakhs was made for any educational purposes 
selected by the various local Governments and a non-recurring grant of 12-25 
lakhs, which included 10 lakhs for the erection of hostels by the University 
of Calcutta. 


This liberal policy, which was made possible by favourable financial 
conditions, was checked by the war.. The. recurring grants were of course 
continued but local Governments were precluded from drawing freely upon 
the unspent balances of these imperial grants (which in the case of non-recur- 
ring grants were large) and no new grants were made available during the 
years 1915-16 and 1916-17. 

The new conditions produced by the prolongation of the war and the 
general desire manifested in India in common with other countries for the 
continuance of educational expansion notwithstanding financial difficulties 
have led at the close of the quinquennium to a resumption of the policy of 
imperial grants. At the end of 1916-17 a recurring grant of 30 lakhs was 
announced for the training of teachers and the improvement of their pay. 
This was made available in 1917-18 and a further grant has been announced 
for 1918-19 of 30 lakhs recurring for primary education and 30 lakhs recur- 
ring for agricultural, technical and commercial education. 

The imperial grants given during the quinquennium (including that 
announced at the close of 1910-11) are as follows : — 
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(new 


55-00 

•05 

1014-15 

• 

• 

•***••• 

fold 

i^new 

* 

115-00 

0-00 

12-25 

1015-10 



••••••• 

fold 

• 

124-00 

•• 





{nOYTj 

a 

•• 

•• 

1010.17 

* 

• 

* ' « • 

fold 

(now 


124-00 

•• 





Toi-al 


547-00 

403-38 


&& 1 all ? l “, lent durin 2 the quinquennium has been 1,040-38 lakhs 
101G-17 to Al&h allUUa ^ recarrin S allotments amounted at the end of 

lakh sh -i vl' 3 h n I ^ 1.040-38 lakhs allotted during the quinquennium 1,039-12 
expenditure acod * n provincial balances or otherwise made available for 
lakhs, and a sumoflffui ° Ut ° f - these S railts has amounted to 806-19 
1-26 lakhs which i if. la -khs remains unspent. There is a small sum oi 

■m ' Th ■ “ rK " re l>y tlio Department of Education. 

JO. l)>c position is si, own in lhe sUltcm ‘ eIlt Wow . 
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Statement of Imperial Grants. 


[In lakhs of Rupees.] 



GRANTS TO END OF 
1910-17. 




EXPENDITURE • 




UNSPENT BALANCE 

Province. 

TO END OF 1915-16. 

IN 

1010-17 RECORDED UNDER 

Total to end or . 
1910-17. 

On the 31st March 
1917. 

/ 

Non-. 

Recur- 

rlng. 


S 

Non- 

Recur- 

ring. 

Education. 

Other hctrdt.t 


Non- 

Recur- 

ring. 




Recur- 

riug. 

Recur- 

ring. 

Recur- 

ring. 

Non- 

Recur- 

ring. 

Recur- 

ring. 

Non- 

Recur- 

ring. 

Recur- 

ring. 

Recur- 

ring. 

Non- 

Recur- 

ring. 

S 

Madras 

82-3-1 

. 04-05 

03*03 

•17*81 

17-98 

1*50 

•30 

1*92 

81-97 

51*23 

•37 

13-12 

Bombay . 

05*71 

57*70 

32*02 

35*20 

11*02 

3*08 ' 

[ 

. *02 i 

•40 

44*50 

38*74 

21*15 

10*05 

Bengal 

. 110-99 

140*24 

07*11 

70*09 

19*20 

M3 

•50 

1 

*9i 

80*87 

81*03 

33*12 

03*2l 

United Provincci; 

70-80 

GC-57 

34*89 

■12*14 

12*63 

2-10 

3*34 1 

i 


70*80 

44*24 


22*33 

Punjab . . 

•11*00 

39*39 

31-51 

% 

39*39 

0-5G j 

•• 

| 

. . i 

I 

• • 

41*00 

39*30 

•• 

•• 

Burma 

29-87 

33*73 

18*93 

17*35 

1 

5*89 

•• 

•IS 

• • 

23*02 

17*35 

1*85 

10-10 

Bihar and Oiista 

50-00 

41*37 

32*90 

21*03 

8*32 

•08 

•17 

2*34 

•11*39 

23*15 

9*27 

17*02 

Central Provinces 

27*01 

23-10 

10-8G 

17-70 

-~ 7*15 

1-17 


*38 

27*01 

19-55 

ft 

3-85 

3*85 ' 

Assam 

17*43 

15*70 

9*70 

15*00 

3*05 

*14 

•i*a 

•50 

13*58 

15*70 

•* 

N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince. 

0*54 

0*07 

• 

7*07 

0-07 

2*17 

•• 

•• 

•• 

9*24 

0*07 

•30 

•• 

Coorg 

•02 

1*13 

•44 

1-08 

•10 

*• 

•• 

* * 

•00 

1*08 

•02 

■05 

Delhi 

5*09 

2*79 

3*81 

2*78 

•28 

•01 

1-00 

•• 

5*09 

2*79 

•• 

1 - 

Other provinces, 
etc. 

0*02 

13*47 

3*08 

12-33* 

1-49 - 

- *39 

•17 

•20 

5*34 

12*98 

1*28 

•49 

Tot ai. 

fe26*80 

512*32 

340*47 

337*09 

100*09 

0*20 

0*03 

, 

0*71 

- 

452*50 

353-00 

74*21 

158*72 


Of tlie unspent balances 74-21 lakhs are - debitable to the recurring assign- 
ments but are available only, for capital expenditure;. the. remainder of the 
balances, amounting to 158-72 lakhs, is debitable to the non-recurring grants. 
Again, 230-79 lakhs are included in the balances of the major' provinces and 
2-14 lakhs were not spent by minor administrations, etc. , The largest unspent ( 
amounts are in the balances of Bengal. 

31. It is sometimes asserted that the imperial assignments for education 
have largely been wasted. The system under which large sums of money are 
. made available at irregular intervals- and not as part of an orderly financial 
programme .may conduce on the one hand to discontinuity of policy or on the 
other -to spasmodic and hence reckless expenditure. Schemes which accom- 
modate themselves to the amount of the allocations may not be ready. The 
ultimate cost of a project may far exceed the sum available and uncertainty 
regarding the future may deter a local- Government from embarking upon a 
scheme the first instalments of which -will involve subsequent enhanced expen- 
• diture which they have no certainty of being in a position to meet. - When a 
department or a local Government is suddenly provided with unanticipated 
funds, there is likely to be haste in expenditure. For the funds at disposal 
of the department lapse at the conclusion of the year and there may be difficulty 
in re-including them in the budget; while inflated balances in the hands of a 

* Includes a refund of -10 lakhs. 

t Educational expenditure through rubile Works, Medical and other Departments. 
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PROGRESS OR EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Expenditure 
from all 
sources. 


local Government are a subject of public criticism. The danger of waste is 
particularly present in the case of non-recurring grants. But, despite the 
absence of any regular financial programme for educational expenditure, the 
reports bear ample testimony to the facts that the imp'erial grants have not been 
wasted, that they have been of inestimable service in remedying old and recog- 
nised defects and that the trouble has been, not any excess Of funds, but their 
inadequacy to meet even the most obvious requirements of the situation. 
Apart from the many uses to which, as shown in this and the following 
chapters, local Governments have devoted these grants, large sums have been 
distributed to local bodies which have thus been enabled to raise the pay of 
their teachers, increase the number of schools and carry through other reforms. 

Other critics state that the grants have been expended, not on increasing 
the number of schools, but in the quest of a fanciful and unnecessary standard 
of efficiency. The problem has, in a vast number of schools, hardly arrived at 
one of efficiency at all. It is still the removal of the grosser forms of 
inefficiency. But crying as are the claims of improvement and consolidation, 
the diagram No. 5 at the beginning of the review clearly, shows the effect on 
numbers which the imperial grants have produced, as well as the fact that 
their effect is naturally continued into subsequent and leaner years. Roughly 
speaking, the expenditure (whether direct or indirect) of every additional 
pound sterling has been accompanied by the addition of one pupil to the enrol- 
ment. The grants have been used for expansion as well as for improvement; 
nor is it to be forgotten that improvement is a potent cause of expansion. 

Generally it may' be asserted that the imperial grants and the funds with 
which local Governments have supplemented them from provincial revenues 
have been of the greatest assistance. Their defect is that they are irregular. 
The realisation of a continuous programme of education requires a steady 
programme of finance. At present, says one of the reports, programmes of 
development have to wait upon expediencies. 

32. But the imperial grants by no means account for the total increase in 
expenditure which has taken place during the quinquennium. The expen- 
diture in 1911-12 was R7, 85, 92, 605 (£5,239,507), in 1916-17 Rll,28,83,068 
(£7,525,538). There has thus been an increase of S3, 42, 90, 163 (£2,286,031). 

The sources from which this expenditure is met and the increases which 
have taken place are as follows.* 


! 

1011-12. ! 

1 

1010-17. 

Incrcaso 

Porcontago 
of incrcaso. 




E 

n 

E 


Provincial rovonucs . 

• 

. : 

2,00,58, SOS 1 

3,01,02,853 

i, 1,22,01,045 

45-27 

Local funds 

• 

: 

* 

1,05,80,114 ’ 

1,73,78,535 

07,98,421 

04-25 

Municipal funds 

• 

• ; 

20,84,100 1 

49,30,OS3 

10,54,033 

' 

j’l_05-51 


Total public funds 

• 

4,05,23,072 ’ 

0,14,80,471 

2,09,37,309 

51-71 

l'ccs 

. 

. 

2,10,08,640 

3,18,71,138 

09,02,492 

45-47 

Other privnto sources 

. 

• 

1,01,00,887 

1,05,31,459 

33,70,572 

20-85 


Total private funds 


3,80,00,533 

5,14,02,507 

1,33,33,001 

3502 


Guam, Tor.u. 

• 

7,80,02,005 

11,28,83,008 J 

3,42,00,403 

A, 

4303 


U :l - urn of about 30 lakhs disappeared from the returns owing 

,"’ u \ oxt '* ns } on ot certain Native States, figures for which had previously 

4 'u-V U, " n a ] on “ 'VJk those for British India. But for this, the increase of 
*5-5 W per cent, would have been greater. 


■-n. 


.(’I f*,* HTi * 1 ". ,v ‘ n * 1- r> ' <tn '* *" Ci" fuIlrnUn" piragranhs arc not c-ompiralit- with tlinvi given 
, IVowhcmI Uuttnirnvnl* in the puMiibed .iccvuat<i 

' • lb*y ha VO I compile*! on different Un* 
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33. The following ta,ble compares the expenditure from different sources 
. and the rates of increase of the total expenditure in the several provinces. 


/ 

Public expenditure. 

Private expenditure. 

■ Total expenditure. 

Amount. 

Percent- 
age to 
total ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 

Amount. 

Percent- 
age to 
total ex- 
pendi- 
ture 

Amount. 

Percent- 
ago of 
increase 
in quin- 
quennium. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Madras 

1,12,75,472 

51-9 

1,04,12,424 

48-0 

2,10,87,890 

59-9 

Bombay ..... 

97,87,187 

02-8 

\ 

58,01,572 

37-2 

1,55,88,759 

14-5 

Bongnl ..... 

90,98,934 

37-4 

1,62,12,852 

02-0 

2,43,11,780 

« 34>7 

Unitocl Provinces 

92,03,450 

02-4 

55,42,472 

37-0 

1,47,45,922 

30 0 ' 

Punjab ..... 

02,92,300 

57-9 

45,70,900 

42-1 

1,08,03,320 

58-2 

Burma ..... 

38,35,117 

57-4 

28,44,028 

42-G 

00,79,145 

41-0 

\ 

Bihar and Orissa 

47,04,104 

57'7 

3f,47,97G 

42-3 

81,52,080 

45-7 

Centrjil Provinces and Iiorar 

38,08,280 

77-8 

10,88,030 

22-2 

48,90,310 

49-9 

Assam 

17,03,738 

G8'9 

7,95,552 

31*1 

25,59,290 

59-0 

North-West Frontier Provinco . 

7,09,925 

74-7 

2,00,703 

25 3 

10,30,028 

140-9 

Othor Administrations . 

9,41,904 

39-8 

- 14,20,022 

00-2 

23,G7,92G 

•• 

Indin 

0,14,80,471 

54-5 

5,14,02,597 

45-5 

11,28,83,008 

4X> 

! 


The excess of expenditure from public over that from private funds has 
risen from 25 lakhs in 1911-12 to a crore in 1916-17. The increase would have 
been larger but for the exclusion of Native States in 1914-15; e.g., apart from 
Native States, the percentage of increase in Bombay would have been 32-5. 

34. The following table compares the amounts of expenditure on educa- Expenditure 
tion from provincial revenues, the proportions they bear to total expenditure from provin- 
and the percentage of increase during the quinquennium. c ial revenues. 


Provinco 1 

Expenditure 
on education 
from provin- 
cial rovenuos 
in 1910-17. 

Percentage of 
expenditure 
from provin- 
cial revenues 
to total 
expenditure. 

Peroontago of 
incrcaso in 
expenditure 
from provin- 
cial rovonues 
sinco 1911-12 


Rs. 



Madras 

70,93,073 

35*5 

73-9 

Bombay 

75,50,817 

48-4 

3>9 

Bongal . . , - 

06,05,047 

27-4 

21-9 

United Provinces 

. 47,90,188 

32-5 

27-9 

Punjab . , . . . . . " . • 

31,09,130 

28-0 

30-4 

Burma . . . . . . . . . . 

27,08,394 

41-4 

45-8 

Bihar and Orissa / 

29,57,757 * 

30-2 

51-3, 

Contral Provinces and Berar 

15,90,198 

32-0 ' 

50-0 


9,97,022 

38-9 ' 

09-8 

North-West Frontior Provinco . . ; . . 

2,88,878 

28-o' 

191-0 

Other provinces , . 

7,39,743- 

31-2 

•• 

Total 

3,91,02,853 

34-0 

46-3 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Expenditure 
from local and 
municipal 
funds 


At first sight it may appear that the increase in the annual provincial 
expenditure is less by about two lakhs than the recurring imperial grant, 
allotted during the period and included in provincial revenues. But; in the' 
first place, only 106-12 of the imperial recurring grant of 124 lalchs was spent 
in 1910-17, and, in the second, the sum of 391-£ lakhs shown in these tables 
does not indicate the full expenditure from provincial revenues, -out of which 
in that year about 115 lakhs were handed over for expenditure by local bodies 
and figure as local or municipal funds. Hence, though not all provinces have 
fully spent their recurring assignments, provincial revenues'have on the whole 
made a substantial contribution to the increase. Provincial expenditure 
(including expenditure from imperial grants and contributions to local bodies) 
is in reality about 507 lakhs. 

Though the increase in expenditure during the past few years has, owing 
to the war, disappointed expectation, the financial statements show that- cer- 
tain reductions in 1915-16 and 1916-17 below the figure for 1914-15 have given 
place to an increase in the budget for 1917-18, and that the budget estimate 
of expenditure from the public revenues in 1918-19 is R6, 31, 65, 000 
(£4,221,000) against an expenditure of R3, 03, 17, 835 (£2,021,189) in 1911-12. , 

35. The resources of local bodies are proverbially inexpansive. Their 
expenditure upon education has indeed risen from Rl, 35, 64, 264 in .1911-12 to 
R2,23,17,618 in 1916-17. But more than 115 lakhs out of the expenditure 
now shown as incurred by local bodies represents contributions from provin- 
cial revenues (including some portion of the imperial grants); and much of 
this sum has been handed over to local bodies during the quinquennium. 
Further details will be found in paragraphs 113 to 117. 


A writer who has carefully studied the economic conditions of a Bengal 
district declares that the local taxation amounts in its yield to the local 
authorities to about per cent, on the total income of the population of that 
district. “ The truth is,” he writes, “ that in Bengal not only is all taxation 
exceptionally light, but local taxation in particular is an insignificant burden 
upon the resources of the people, that the provision of local conveniences and 
material benefits is in consequence very inadequate, but that it cannot be 
improved unless'larger sums are placed at the disposal of the local authori- 
ties.”*' 


Fees. 3G. The amount contributed by fees constitutes 28-2 per cent, of the 

total expenditure. The magnitude of this proportion arises rather from the 
paucity of funds derived from other sources than from the rates of fee 
charged. The annual fee payable by a student averages R69-4 a head in a 
college, R14-4 in a secondary school and 13-7 annas in a primary school. In 
English public schools the tuition fee has been stated to average a sum equi- 
valent to R300, and in aided secondary schools about R118; in France the 
secondary school fee ranges from R213 to R433, in Germany from R82 to 
Rii2.t ‘ ’ • ; ' i :*■; 

Inadequacy of 37. These, together with endowments and subscriptions, form the sources 
!*'»ds. from which education is financed. India spends 4-3 per cent, of her public 

revenues upon education — a figure which compares not unfavourably with the 
percentage so spent in other countries.! But the total expenditure from all 
sources upon education represents only Re. 0-46 per head of the population, 
and expenditure from public sources Re. 0-25. The incidence of Parliamen- 
tary grants alone (to say nothing of local l’ates) varies from seven to ten shil- 
lings in different parts of the United Kingdom. Still greater is the contrast, — 
when the incidence of total expenditure on primary education is considered. § 
Even when allowance is made for difference in the purchasing power of money, 
it is clear that the sums now at disposal are insufficient. The demand for 
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higher instruction is growing rapidly; but even the available facilities have 
to be provided at a rate which can only result in much inefficiency. There 
remain' the still more gigantic problems of mass education, industrial training 
and the almost untrodden field of the education of girls. A question which 
faces the practical educationist is that of the source from which these pres- 
sing needs are to be met. 


III. — Institutions and pupils. 

38. Institutions (public and private) have increased during the quin- Increase of 
quennium by 16,530 to a total of 192,755 and their pupils by 1,071,225 to institutions 
7,851,946. Public institutions have increased by 18,620 to 154,952 and their and pupils. 
pupils by 1,078,583 to 7,207,308. 

. 39. The figures for provinces, together with the percentages of those Increase in 
under instruction to the population, are as follows. different 


Province. 

- 

Institutions 
in 1910-17. 

Percentage 
of... increase 
or decronso. 

Pupils in 
1910-17. 

Percentage 
of increase 
or decrease. 

Porcontago 
of these un- 
dor instruc- 
tion to total 
population. 

Madras . . . . ' . 

• • • 

30,015 

+ 10-1 

1,001,012 

+29-7 

4-01 

Bombay ' . . . . 

* • * 

13,204 

—194 

780,504 

—154 

3-9 

Bongat .... 

• • • 

_ 48,373 

+ 124 

1,918,432 

+ 13-0 

4-2 

Unitod Provinces. . . 

• • * 

17,728 

+ 7-0 

894,880 

+25-7 

1-9 

Punjab .... 

• • • 

9,357 

+20-3 

470,738 

+25-1 

24 

Burma .... 

♦ • t 

27,079 

+ 10-7 

592,523 

. +33-1 

4-9 

Bihar and Orissa 


29,032 

+ 0-57 

845,025 

+ 5-01 

24 

Control Provinces and Borar . 


4,501 

+ 14-8 

351,105 

+ 12-1 

2-5 

Assam .... 

• « • 

4,890 

+ 184 

233,913 

+284 

3-5 

North-West Frontier Province 

• • « 

994 

+ 10-3 

40,285 

+32-0 

2-1 ' 

Othor Administrations 

t 

832 


l 51,403 


3-2 


India 

192,755 

+94 

7,851,940 

+ 15-8 

3-2 


provinces. 


The figures are affected by the exclusion in 1914-15 and following years 
of the returns of certain Native States which had previously been included. 
The change removed an anomaly but vitiates comparisons. It reduced the 
figures in that year by approximately 5,000 institutions, a third of a million 
pupils and 30 lakhs of expenditure. On the other hand, the figures for Ajmer - 
Merwara, Baluchistan and Bangalore were included for the first time in 
. 1916-17, increasing the totals by 497 institutions, nearly 30,000 pupils find 
just over 10 lakhs. The net result is that the increases have been lowered by 
some 4,500 institutions, 300,000 pupils and 20 lakhs. The effect of the former 
change is particularly noticeable in Bombay, where over 200,000 pupils were 
struck out of the returns in 1914-15. If the pupils of Native States are 
excluded from the figures of that presidency in 1911-12, the enrolment will be 
found to have risen from 713,145 to 780,504, and the apparent decrease by 
15-4 per cent, is converted inttpan increase by 9-4^per cent. The Bihar and 
Orissa figures were similarly affected by the loss of over 54,000 pupils.* An 
i adjustment made for all India off the basis of the net results noted above 
.would give an increase of nearly 1,400,000 pupils and would substantially 
enhance the percentage of increase. 

40. The figures given above deal with all institutions. The amount of 
- increase is diminished by the fact that there has been a fa.lling-off in the num- 


*The figures given for 1911-12 in tlie body of the Bihar and Orissa report are for the area under 
review in 2 91G-17. 


» 
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Increase in 
different kinds 
of education. 

Other signs 
of progress. 


ber of private institutions and of their pupils. The figures for public institu- 
tions are as follows. 


— 

Public insti- 
tutions in 
1910-17. 

Porcontage 
of increase 
or docrcaso. 

Pupils in 
191G-I7. 

Pcrccntago 
of incroaso 
or decreaso. 

Porcontago 
of those in 
public insti- 
tutions to 
total popu- 
lation. 

Madras ....... 

31,340 

+21-1 

1,537,039 

+ 33-3 

3-7 

Bombay ....... 

11,3SS 

—15-7 

739,385 

-11-2 

3-8 

Bengal 

4G.104 

+ 13-5 

1,855,512 

+ 12-9 

4-1 

United Provinces 

12,912 

+17-1 

805,420 

+29-6 

1-7 

Punjab 

0,442 

+ 48-8 

421,043 

+33.2 

2-1 

Burma . 

9,564 

+43-3 

393,399 

+45-5 

3-2 

Biliar and Orissa 

20,867 

+ 3-5 

797,471 

+ 4-8 

2-3 

Central Provinces and Bcrar. 

4,503 

+ 13-5 

349,061 

+ 11-2 

2-5 

Assam 

4,587 

+16-0 

224,819 

+27-0 

3-3 

North-West Frontier Province 

085 

+ 113-4 

41,233 

+61-8 

1-9 

OtherProvinces 

560 


42,92G 

•* 

2-0 

Total 

154,952 

-f 13*7 

7,207,308 

+17-6 

2-9 


It is by the number of public institutions and their pupils that the pro- 
gress of education must (at least in most of the provinces) be judged and the 

result of an enhanced expenditure must be measured. 

• 

41. As regards the growth of different kinds of institutions, it is signi- 
ficant. that while the percentage of increase among pupils in primary schools 
is 16-5. that in secondary schools is 28 and that in arts colleges is 58-9. Pupils 
enrolled in high school classes have increased by 52-5 per cent. 

42. In addition to the figures of those under instruction the progress of 
intellectual activity can be roughly judged by the increase in the number of 
publications, etc. Since the latest figures are not available, these are given 
tor the five years 1910-11 to 1915-16. The number of printing presses 
increased from 2,751 to 3,237, of newspapers from 658 to S57 and of periodi- 
cals from 1,902 to 2,927. There has been no great change in the number of 
books published. Books in English or other European languages stand at 
l,o41— a decrease of 37; books in Indian vernaculars or classical languages 
at 10.658— -an increase of 595. The growing popularity of periodicals is note- 
worthy. Madras possesses 1.195 educational associations and 764 reading 
rooms and literary societies with a membership of over 133,000. Bombay has 
PI* • ' u libraries. In the Central Provinces hoards are encouraging village 


-W. Tl» 
*doa of the 
tables show 


“ graphs which figure at (he beginning of this volume give an 
growth of education from about I860 onwards. The following 

the same by means of figures. 


RrvU",r nf J*f0- 

art 
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Institutions and pupils. 


r 

Year. 

Institutions. 

Pupils 

Nurnbor. 

Increaso or 
doorcase over 
previous 
figuro. 

Number. 

Increase or 
decrease over 
provious 
figuro. 

1 

1855. . . 

50,998 

, . 

923,780 


1870-71 

83,052 

+32,054 

1,894,823 

+ 971,013 

1881-82 

114,109 

+31,057 

2,451,989 

+ 557,166 

1880-87 . 

127,116 

+ 13,007 

3,343,644 

+ 891,555 

1891-92 .... ... 

141,793 

+ 14,677 

3,856,821 

+ 513,277 

1896-97 

152,025 

+10,232 

4,356,870 

+ 500,049 

1901-02 ...... 

147,703 

- 4,322 

4,521,900 

+ 165,030 

1906-07 . *• . . 

162,528 

+ 14,825 

5,388,032 

+ 866,732 

1911-12 v 

176,225 

+ 13,697 

6,780,721 

+ 1,392,089 

1910-17 .... . 

192,755 

-J- 16,530 

7,851,940 

+ 1,071,225 


Expenditure. 

(figures in lakhs of rupees.) x 


Total expenditure. j Public expenditure. 


t* 


Year. 





Amount. 

Increase over 
' previous 
' amount-. 

Amount. 

Increaso over 

I>rovious 

amount. 

1381-82 ‘ . 

• 


. 


• 


. 

186-07 


not 

known 

1886-87 . 


• 

• 



. 

• 

252-42 

+ 66-35 

134-82 

• • 

1891-92 . 


• 

« 



• 


305-20 

+ 52-78 

156-18 

+ 21-36 

1896-97 . 


• 

• 



• 


352-45 

+547-25 ' 

167-06 

+ 11-48 

1901-02 . 






• 


401-21 

+_48-76 

177-04 

+ 9-38 

1906-07 . 

* 





* 


559-04 

+ 157-83 

296-35 

+ 119-31 

1911-12 . 

• 




• 

• 

• 

785-93 

+226-89 

405-23 

+ 108-88 

1910-17 . 

• 


• 


• 

• 

♦ 

1128-83 

+342-90 

614-80 

1 

f+ 209-57 


^ Figures previous to 1885-86 are not reliable. In that year the first quin- 
' quennial review was written. The figures for 1855 and 1870-71 are taken 
from the report of the Education Commission of 1882. They omit Burma 
and the figures for the Punjab are admittedly imperfect. Territorial expan- 
sion, the registration of existing schoolsdiitherto not brought into the returns 
and changes in classification, etc., largely account for the considerable 
^ increases during those early periods. In no fully recorded quinquennium has 
the number of schools increased so largely as in that now under review. In 
respect of increase in pupils the period is second only to the preceding quin- 
quennium, and, if the changes just mentioned in the collection of figures be 
taken into account, It stands on a par with that period. In the matter of 
' total and of public expenditure it constitutes an easy record. Other items 
in which it shows the highest increase yet attained are college students (where 
the increase more than doubles the highest previous quinnueimial "" 
secondary institutions and their pupils, primary schools 
(in which last the increase is far more than double • 
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The numerical 
result. 


In respect of primary pupils and the education of girls and Muhammadans 
the increase was greater than in any preceding quinquennium save the last.* 

There are other matters (e.g., progress in commercial education) in which 
this quinquennium has shown particular evidences of development. 

44. These graphs and figures clearly show the financial effect of the im- 
perial grants inaugurated by Lord Curzon and 'again during the past five 
years. In the fifteen years ending 1901-02, public expenditure on education had 
increased .by only 42-22 lakhs. In the past fifteen years it increased by 437-76 
lakhs. (The decline indicated in the graphs during 1915-17 is due to the pro- 
hibition on expenditure from balances and concerns onl} 7 capital expenditure.) 
The period from 1897 to 1902 is the most stagnant in the annals of Indian 
education; the increase of pupils was small, the number of institutions 
declined. The time was one of calamity — two severe famines and a wide- 
spread epidemic of plague. t Half way tnrough the quinquennium now under 
review, the returns were shorn of a fraction of their figures and the empire 
was plunged into a devastating war. Nevertheless the period marks a record 
in the growth of expenditure and of new institutions and in other important 
respects. * „ 

x 45. But any sense of complacency resulting from these figures will be 
chastened by the fact that only 3-22| per cent, of the population is under 
instruction — though it is to be realised that the number of male pupils has 
risen from 4-47 per cent, of the male population to 5-31 per cent. These 
calculations are made on the census figures of 1911. and hence are probably a 
slight over-statement. 


* As figures for these items may prove interesting, they arc given below. 


College students, secondary schools and pupils and primary schools. 


Year. 

Coir rot tTcen.vis. 

SECoxDAr.r Schools. 

rums in secondary 

SCHOOLS. 

PlsMAity Schools. 

Number. 

Increase or 
decrease 

Number. 

Increase or 
decrease 
over previous 
figures. - 

Number. 

Increase or 
decrease 
over previous 
figures. 

Number 

Increase or 
decrease ' 
over previous 
figures. 

16S1-S2 




, , 

, , 






I6SC-S7 



11,501 

.. 

4,517 


429,003 


89,187 

• « 

1601-03 



10,277 

4- 4,770 

4,872 

+ 355 

473,294 

4* 44,201 

07,109 

4- 7,922 

1600-0* 



16,763 

4- 2,300 

5.267 

4* 395 

535,155 

+ 01,801 

103,920 

+ 0,811 

1001-03 



23,000 

4- 4,220 

5,493 

+ 220 

022,708 

+ 87,013 

97,851 

— C,000 

im-07 



25,108 

4* 2,139 

5,895 

4* 405 

713,312 

+ 90,574 

112,930 

+ 13,070 

ion -12 



30,284 

4-11,110 

0,370 

+ 472 

024,370 

+ 211,028 

323,578 

4-10,048 

mc-i7 



53,019 

4-22,353 

7,093 ' 

4*1,323 

1,180,333 

+201,005 

142,203 

4* 18,023 


Girls, Europeans and Muhammadans. 


l'M-Sj 

IWI-W 

1S>IM2 



Girls under 
INSTRUCTION. J 

Europeans under 1 
INSTRUCTION. , 

.. . I 

Muhammadans 
UNDER INSTRUCTION. 

Number. 

Increase ! 

or ; 

decrease : 

otcr ‘ 
previous ] 
figures. | 

Number. 

Increase 1 
or i 

decrease i 
o^r 
previous 
figures. 

Number. 

Increase 

or 

decrease 
over 
prev lotu 
figures. 



1 

227,730 

•• 

23,505 


i 

754,050 

•• 




232,043 

4*in r 307 

i 23,793 

+2,290 j 

$57,230 

4-133,200 




192,138 

4- 03,115 

29.170 

+3,361 ! 

900,032 

4- 70,-390 




111,170 

4* 42,312 

31,122 

+ 1.910 | 

978,221 

4- 11.599 




' CIS,' 025 

+2oo,:.;s ! 

51,130 

+ 6 ; 

1,172.971 

4-194,150 




932,022 j 

+397,«95 ■! 

34,372 

+3.2(2 J 

5.551,151 

+376,760 




1 ,2*9, (10 j 

1 4-277.490 S 
1 > 

42,315 

+ 6,173 ! 
1 

1 ,*21,304 

4-273,213 



\ t atvl IG 32. f^rnpinr If.vW, I*, 
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46. The increase of-.those under university instruction has been by 61-6 University 
per cent. The improvement of university and college buildings, especially for -education. 
science, has proceeded apace. Matters for serious concern are the paucity of 
professors as compared with the rapid increase of students and the remark- 
able variation in the cost and general efficiency of institutions which in the 

eyes of the universities are of equal value. 

The universities have received money from the Government of India and 
have been enabled to provide themselves with accommodation, where this was 
necessary, to create chairs for higher teaching and to promote research and 
instruction by university professors. The University of Calcutta in parti- 
cular has received considerable State aid as well as private benefactions and 
carries on higher teaching on a large scale. Shortly after the conclusion of 
the period the new Patna University was incorporated, its object being to 
combine affiliating and examining functions with the maintenance of a strong 
central group of residential institutions. The" Benares Hindu University 
was incorporated during the quinquennium as a local and residential univer- 
sity — the lirst of this kind in India. A university with two centres has been 
launched in the State of Mysore. Schemes have proceeded for universities at 
Dacca, Nagpur and llangoon. The Government of India have had under 
consideration the constitution of the senates; and the appointment of a Com- 
mission to investigate the University of Calcutta evidences the interest taken 
in university reform. 

47. The problem of university education is indissolubly bound up with the 
secondary institutions. Controversy arises from the interaction between two 
schools of thought. Prom the one point of view, a rapid expansion of schools, 
colleges and pupils is essential for the well-being of the country, the univer- 
sities must be under popular control and the powers both of the professorial 
body and of government should be reduced to a minimum. This attitude 
received illustration in the difficulties which attended the passage of the Patna 
University Bill. Prom the other point of view, reasonable efficiency must 
precede recognition, the voice of the expert should predominate in the univer- 
sity- and, so long as there is insistence upon control by bodies containing a 
considerable lay element, so long must government protect the interests of 
higher education by the retention of certain powers. Government is fre- 
quently accused of trying to check the expansion of higher education and, to 
that end, of making a fetish- of efficiency. It has already been shown that 
government has liberally- subsidised colleges and secondary schools during the 
- quinquennium, that the increase of pupils in these ’institutions has proved a 
record and that, whatever her position in other branches of education, India 
is not numerically behindhand in these respects. The attainment of college 
students varies from province to province and is affected by the capability 'of 
those who are admitted to university courses. Mr. Hornell says that the 
normal student who has passed the Calcutta. matriculation even in the first 
division is not capable of anything approaching real university study. The 
principal of a Bombay college remarks that owing to the unsatisfactory nature 
of teaching in many secondary schools, the junior college classes are rapidly 
becoming little better than indifferent school classes. Mr. Sudmersen says 
that the equipment of first-year students as regards the broad facts of life, 
of history and of geography, is defective and that a world of ideas has to be 
-created before any profitable advance in literature can be made. A suggested 
solution of the problem is the -transfer of these classes to high schools. But 
the Bombay Director points out that such action would presuppose great 
improvement in the schools and is unlikely to commend itself to public opinion. 

48. The great increase in secondary education, amounting to over 28 Secondary 
per cent, of the pupils, and over 52 per cent, in the high school classes, has Education . 
been accompanied by an increase of over 53 per cent, in the expenditure. Pro- 
gress has been made with the schemes of improvement initiated subsequently 

to 1906, save in the .eastern provinces, where administrative redistribution 
. and the deterrent cost of dealing with a great number of institutions have 
delayed the realisation of the main proposals. Though pay has been sub- 
stantially raised in most of the provinces, systems of grant-in-aid liberalised, 
buildings improved, and considerable reforms introduced in science teaching, 
the condition of secondary education as a whole still remains unsatisfactory. 
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Particularly depressing are the reports from Bengal, where only 1-3 per cent, 
of the English and classical teachers are certificated, the pay of all secondary 
teachers averages only R29 a-monlh, and the cost of a pupil in an Anglo- 
vernacular school for Indians averages barely R20-5 a-year. 

There is a general impression that the growth of demand for this form 
of education, sometimes without adequate means of coping with it, has been 
accompanied by a lowering in the standard of some matriculations. The 
University of Calcutta constituted a committee in 1915 for investigation of 
the rapid increase of passes at this and other examinations. The result of 
its deliberations is not'yet known. The number of pupils who present them- 
selves for school leaving certificates continues to increase. Steps have been 
taken to remedy certain defects of the system in Madras, and schemes for 
such certificates were being considered in Bombay, the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

49. There are now 142,203 primary schools in India with 5,818,730 
pupils. These figures represent increases of 15 and 16-5 per cent, respectively. 
The expenditure has increased from a little over two crores to nearly three 
crores. The number of pupils undergoing elementary instruction can be more 
accurately calculated by_ considering not merely primary schools but the 
primary departments of 'secondary schools arid such private institutions as 
impart secular education. On this computation the number of children 
undergoing elementary instruction is now 6,748,101, which is equivalent to 
2-8 per cent, of the population, being 4-5 per cent, of the male and 0-95 per 
cent, of the female population. Discouraging as these figures are, they are 
still more so when it is remembered that 90 per cent, of the children are 
congregated in the lower primary classes. Two possible lines of advance 
have been indicated during the quinquennium and just after its close. The 
former is the acceleration of progress under a voluntary system by means of 
enhanced grants and careful surveys. Among survey projects may be men- 
tioned the application to Bengal in general of the union school system already 
initiated in Eastern Bengal districts, the proposals made in the United Pro- 
vinces for the organisation of circle schools with feeder institutions and the 
scheme formulated in Bihar and Orissa which proceeds on a mathematical 
increase of the pupils in various schools according to their existing enrolment. 
The latter is the introduction of some compulsory measure. Such a measure 
was introduced for municipalities in Bombay just after the close of the quin- 
quennium and is contemplated in Bengal, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa. 
The difficulty inherent in the former plan is the doubt whether parents who 
partially depend upon the labour of their children will choose to send them to 
school for any reasonable length of time. The success of the second plan 
depends upon the willingness of local bodies to avail themselves of the per- 
mission of adopting compulsory measures and to tax themselves with a view 
to realising them. It is encouraging that a measure has been passed to 
permit the enhancement of cesses for educational purposes in Berar. In the 
case of both schemes the provision of funds from provincial revenues will 
undoubtedly be necessary. The whole subject has received much attention 
during the quinquennium. In the United Provinces a representative com- 
mittee under the presidency of Mr. Justice Piggott discussed the problem and 
evolved the scheme of circle schools, to which allusion has just been made, with 
a view to encouraging boys to continue their studies to a higher stage than is 
now the case. It is a matter for congratulation that the proportion of cost 
borne by fees has declined during the quinquennium and there is no reason 
why any hoy should be deterred from obtaining elementary instruction on the 
score of poverty. But the question is not merely one of expansion of facilities 
or of revision of fees. The duration of school life, though it has increased 
during the quinquennium, is still too short to prevent a speedy relapse into 
illiteracy among a large fraction of the pupils educated. The problem is 
largely an economic one, although the provision of more capable teachers will 
probably prove effective in its partial solution. 

iermu !!0 ‘ i been found possible to carry out the proposal of the Con- 

, lontalists for the foundation of an oriental research institute. 
Ar-'bic p”r 0rcSt ,na,, *iestcd in the development of the study of Sanskrit. 
’ ,l ’> etc. I he number of pupils shows no diminution. Expenditure 
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has increased and in the Bombay Presidency the foundation of a Bhandarkar 
Research Institute at Poona and the proposal for a Cama Oriental Institute 
show that the public are desirous that India should take a proper place in 
the prosecution of classical research. On the other hand the introduction of 
a modernised curriculum into the majority of the large madrassas of Bengal 
points to a feeling among the Muhammadans -of that part of India that their 
future lies along the prosecution of utilitarian studies. 

51. The feature of medical education lias been the growing demand on 
the part of the public for a larger supply of practitioners. It has been neces- 
sary on the one hand to meet it and on the other hand to guard against the 
abuses to which such a demand may give rise. Protection has been afforded 
by registration Acts and a medical degrees Act. Expansion has been pro- 
vided by the creation of new medical -authorities empowered to grant licenses 
and diplomas to those whose qualifications are not of university standard, and 
by the affiliation of a privately managed college in Calcutta. An important 
development was the opening of the Lady Hardinge Medical College for 
women at Delhi. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the reorganisation of agricul- 
tural education, with a view to raising the standard of the colleges which train 
experimenters and instructors and to affording facilities to landowners and 
agriculturists. A description of the changes which have taken place in the 
colleges is given at length in chapter XI. 

Institutions for imparting commercial education have shown remarkable 
development. The principal event was the opening of the Sydenham College 
of Commerce in Bombay. The study of economics and of commerce in its 
higher branches has been recognised- in the universities by the creation, of a 
chair at Allahabad and courses of commerce at Bombay and Allahabad. 
Business schools have multiplied — a fact which shows that the demand -for 
skilled clerks is rising. The number of students has more than doubled and 
expenditure has nearly trebled. 

52. The number of students undergoing technical and industrial educa- 

tion has not largely increased. The period has been one of revision and con- 
solidation rather than of expansion. In the field of civil engineering the 
Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee has pronounced the 
colleges to be well staffed and equipped but has recommended some reorgan- 
isation and greater attention to practical training. The Morison Committee 
in England, and the Atkinson-Dawson Committee in India investigated the 
question of technological scholarships tenable abroad and the possibility of 
establishing a closer contact between educational institutions in India and 
industrial firms. Here again, the recommendations have been for greater 
emphasis upon the practical side of instruction. New rules calculated to per- 
mit of this improvement have been framed for technological scholars in the 
United Kingdom. The system of apprenticeship receives enhanced prominence 
in the systems of training pursued in India. Individual schemes and institu- 
tions have made some progress despite the financial stringency and the diffi- 
culties which surround industrial education. The Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore is doing good work. There has been marked improvement in 
some of the more important technical institutions, and the schools of ' art, 
which are mainly industrial, are progressing upon sound lines. The schemes 
for the removal of the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur near Calcutta and 
for the establishment of' a technological institute in that city are at present 
in abeyance.- Effect has been given in large measure to the various proposals 
in the United Provinces for the establishment of a technological institute at 
Cawnpore and the removal of the industrial departments from the Thomason 
College at Roorkee (which will henceforth be an institute purely of civil engi- 
neering) to Lucknow, Bareilly, and Benares. The Cawnpore Institute has 
commenced work but is at present hampered by difficulties of staffing. The 
first decade of the century had seen the growth of many schemes the realisation 
of which was bound to occupy a considerable period and is still taking place 
along with their partial revision in the light of subsequent experience. Dur- 
ing the quinquennium the Indian Industrial Commission was constituted and 
its deliberations may be expected to throw considerable light upofi this thorny 
subject. ' , '■ — " 


Professional 

education. 


Technical 
Education . 
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The training 
o / teachers. 


Education of 
girls. 


Education of 
Europeans. 


53. The training of teachers has received special attention:. The num- 
ber of training institutions has risen from 587 to 816, that of students from 
13,425 to 19,396 and expenditure from 211- lakhs to nearly 34 lakhs. For 
higher training new colleges have been opened at Lucknow, at Jubbulpore. 
(just before the commencement of the period) and at Peshawar. The college 
at Patna has been much improved and the establishment of further colleges is 
proposed at Rajalimundry in Madras and at Agra. In the matter of verna- 
cular training the principal features have been the expansion of the system 
of small training classes attached to middle vernacular schools in the United 
Provinces and the framing of a scheme whereby the rmr?/-training schools of 
western Bengal will be enlarged and improved on the analog}' of the system 
previously sanctioned for eastern Bengal. The teaching staff has been made 
more efficient and pupil teachers of better qualifications are attracted to the 
institutions. Nevertheless the position as regards trained teachers cannot yet 
be looked upon as satisfactory. Out of a total of 280,738 teachers only 88,169 
or 31-4 per cent, possess training qualifications. The Government of India 
considered the situation sufficiently serious to address a' circular to local 
Governments indicating the... desirability of offering facilities' sufficient to 
repair the annual wastage among the trained staff and provide foi'- further 
expansion. At the close of the period the Government of India manifested 
its realisation of the prime importance of training by announcing an imperial 
grant of 30 lakhs a year for this object and also for improvement of the pay 
of teachers — a necessary adjunct of any large expansion in training facilities, 
since candidates are not forthcoming for the career of teacher unless it offers 
reasonable prospects. 

The Secretary of State in 1916 sanctioned a proposal of the Government 
of Madras for the deputation of officers of the provincial and subordinate 
services to England and elsewhere for periods not to exceed two years, and 
on annual stipends not to exceed £200, plus certain expenses to enable them 
to study foreign systems and fit themselves by training for inspecting and 
professorial posts. * . . 

54. Great difficulties are still encountered in the matter of girls’ educa- 
tion. Social reasons such as the institution of pur da in some communities, 
early marriage, etc., form a stumbling-block. The advance in the number 
of girls under instruction has been 29-1 per cent, during the quinquennium. 
But- attendance is only 47-7 per cent., 38 per cent, of the girls are crowded 
in the most rudimentary classes and only 1-03 per cent, of the total female 
population is reckoned as enrolled at school. Of educational difficulties 
the greatest is the provision of a sufficiently large and well-qualified staff 
of lady teachers and inspectresses. In this respect there lias been distinct 
improvement, the number of women under training being now 2,813, which 
represents an increase of 74-4 per cent.; and some of the homes instituted for 
the training of widows promise good results. A marked feature of the quin- 
quennium has been the opening of two excellent women’s colleges in Madras. 
The expansion of facilities for training and for collegiate education coupled 
with improvement in the general conditions of service may, it is hoped, render 
the supply of teachers easier in the future as well as tend to form public 
opinion. The extent to which the formation of public opinion has already 
proceeded is difficult to ascertain in view of the varying circumstances of 
different areas. Considerable interest, however, has been aroused during the 
quinquennium bv Mrs. Fawcett’s deputation to the Secretary of State, the 
meeting of various committees in India and the controversy which has con- 
tinued over the education best suited for Indian girls. 

pa. An important conference on the education of Europeans and the 
domiciled community was held at Simla in July. 1912- Although it has not 
beep found possible to accept all the proposals of this conference, the exchange 
of ideas and the allotment of liberal grants have resulted in a marked expansion 
m this type of education. The number of pupils has risen bv 23-8 per cent, 
0 ~ n! '. 4 2. fit 5 which probably represents about 18 per cent, of the 

Spwdnl grants were made for the education of the poor in the 
I, 1 \2| Calcutta and Madras and there is now little reason to suppose that 

. e uluren ot tho domiciled community go uneducated. Tt is proposed to 
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establish a training college in southern India somewhat similar to the train- 
ing class at Sanawar. The proposal to continue the special education 
provided for Europeans through the college standards has not met with 
approval. But an important development has been the establishment of an 
Anglo-Indian hostel for college students at Allahabad. This movement 
augurs well for the future of the community and a great opportunity is now 
offered for employment in India whether in the public service or in private 
concerns by the practical cessation of any recruitment from England. Not- 
withstanding the generosity of government, the education of this commu- 
nity continues to be characterised by a large amount-of self-help in the nature 
of fees and subscriptions and 81-7 per cent.- of the cost of a pupil’s education 
is met from private sources.. The Laidlaw Eund, opened shortly before the 
commencement of the quinquennium, now totals .£100,000. 

56. The difficulties which have opposed the expansion of education and Education of 
especially higher education among Muhammadans are gradually giving way. MuJiammaa- 
The> percentage of Mussalman pupils to those of all communities bears almost an9, 

the same proportion as the Mussalman population to the entire population, 
while the increase among Muhammadan pupils has been 17*6 per cent, as 
against 15:8 per cent, for those of all creeds. It is particularly encouraging 
to find that the communitv is beginnings to take a larger .share in institutions 
for higher education. 'The number of pupils in >arts colleges increased by 
nearly 60 per cent.-, that in .professional college's by over 78 per cent, and that 
in secondary schools by 29 per cent. , Even so, the number of Muhammadans in 
these institutions is incommensurate with the importance of the communitv. 

In 1913 the Government of India issued a circular to local Governments with 
a view to stimulating efforts. Conferences have been held as a result. Plans, 
have been elaborated and grants have been allotted. Among special 
incidents of the quinquennium may be noticed two which have taken place in 
Bengal. . TheMohsin Eund, a considerable portion of which was previously 
utilised for the maintenance of the principal madrassas, has now been freed 
for the establishment of Muhammadan scholarships, government undertak- 
ing the upkeep of the institutions. Secondly -a reformed curriculum has been 
framed for the majority of these madrassas which will render them more suit- 
able to modern conditions. In Bombay a lakh has been sanctioned for 
Muhammadan education in Sind — to be used mainly in the creation of 
scholarships. Special inspecting agencies and training institutions have like- 
wise been established in several provinces. ! 

57. There are few more important or more difficult tasks than the Education of 
improvement of the condition of the wild tribes and depressed classes. The depressed 
Government of India addressed local Governments generally during the period classes. 
regarding these communities. Eor the first time it has been possible to 

include in this review an enumeration of the classes affected, their number 
and the number of those receiving instruction. It is hoped that this may 
prove a useful basis for future operations. But it is not to be supposed that 
efforts have been nugatory in the past. The resolution on the Bombay report 
speaks of the success which has attended the policy of concentrating members 
of the aboriginal communities in special settlements, where they imbibe the 
rudiments of civilisation. Large sections 'of the depressed classes, such as the 
Panchamas of Madras and the Namasudras of Bengal, can no longer be regard- 
ed as peculiarly illiterate. Here and elsewhere the missions have done praise- 
worthy work. ' If results on the whole appear small, these examples are not 
to be forgotten and the efforts which Indian Societies are now making on 
behalf of their Jess fortunate fellow-countrymen constitute a happy augury: 

58. Among measures which affect different branches, the provision of Scholarships. 
scholarships has been made more liberal. Apart from State scholarships 

tenable abroad, the total spent on this object in India .has risen from 
R13,40,222 to R21,65,718 a year. Of this sum, R12, 63,482 comes from provin- 
cial revenues, S3, 80, 000 from local and R 52, 982 from municipal funds, while 
the rest is derived from private sources. 

In Bengal a portion of the Mohsin fund (an endowment for the benefit 
of Muhammadans) was as. already stated set free for scholarships. It was 
necessary in 1912 to divide the Bengal scholarships between that presidency 

* e 
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Buildings. 


Libraries. 


And Bihar and Orissa. The list of scholarships drawn np for the latter pro- 
vince was a liberal one, the number in some cases almost equalling that previ- 
ously allotted for the combined province. But it , is considered that the 
number of primary and middle scholarships is insufficient, their value too 
small and the term of their tenure too short; new proposals have accordingly 
been made for that province which will add RS0,000 to the annual expendi- 
ture. A number of new scholarships were created in Assam, largely for the 
encouragement of Muhammadans and backward races. 

59. The State scholarships for study abroad were increased by the addi- 
tion of a scholarship tenable by Indian women for three to five years, of the 
value of £200 a year, for professional training — mainly in medicine or 
teaching. The value of certain of the previously existing scholarships was 
raised from £200 to £250 a year in the case of students who enter a college at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The value of the oriental scholarships also was raised 
from £150 to £250 in the case of such students and to £200 in the case of 
others. The conditions governing technical scholarships were under consider- 
ation throughout the quinquennium and were revised soon after the close, with 
a view to affording a longer and more practical course. 

The quinquennium was marked by considerable agitation regarding 
certain alleged grievances of Indian students in the United Kingdom, - This 
question is dealt with in paragraphs 191 and 192. • 

GO. Thanks to the imperial grants and to private munificence, there has 
been considerable building activity, of which brief accounts are given in the 
appropriate chapters. Progress has also been made in the framing of plans 
suitable for educational purposes. The total expenditure on these objects 
during the quinquennium was 789f lakhs — nearly 300 lakhs in excess of the 
imperial non-recurring grants- As enquiries are frequently made regard- 
ing the kind of institutions on which this expenditure is incurred, Directors 
were asked, if possible, to supply this information for the quinquennium. 
Borne have done so; but some have been able to show figures only for 1916-17. 
In that year 27-82 lakhs were spent on colleges, 45-99 on Anglo-vernacular 
secondary schools, 37-09 lakhs on primary and middle vernacular schools and 
8-50 lakhs on special institutions* Details are shown in appendix II. -The 
illustrations at the end of this volume show a few of the buildings erected 
during the quinquennium. 

Expenditure on buildings is sometimes criticised. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that pupils and teachers should be protected from rain and sun, and, in 
institutions above the primary, something more than a bare roof may be 
expected. Mr. Hornell points out that, paramount as is the need for more 
capable teachers, the effective teacher is certainly handicapped by inadequate 
class rooms and equipment and that there is a close connection- between. educa- 
tion and the standard of life. He gives a gloomy picture of tlie present 
condition of secondary school buildings in Bengal. They are described as 
unsuitable for school purposes, insanitary and over-crowded. 

■ 01. The importance of libraries as factors in the education both of the 
pupil and of the adult is apt to be overlooked when set text books and 
examinations dominate the curriculum. There has been some progress'; but 
one could wish it had been greater. 

'('be Madras University library, which is still housed in the Connemara 
Public Library but for which a separate building is now planned, received 
nearlv 0.000 new volumes during the quinquennium and now contains 19,000. 
In 1914 it, was thrown open to the public and has been used to a considerable 
extent. The University of the Punjab received a valuable gift in the shape 
of the Aznd Collection of manuscripts presented by Aghn Muhammad 
Ibrahim of Montgomery. The university library was overhauled and 
arranged by an American expert, who also delivered lectures on modern library 
methods to those interested in the work. 

College libraries vary enormously — as do colleges themselves. Not many 
are pn-^fvsed of large or up-to-date collect ions. An important college like that, 
a? Patna, though ;>o--.eshng a good library, receives an annual grant of only 
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El, 000 for its up-keep and the principal naturally complains of its inade- 
quacy. School libraries are often deplorable and one of the Bengal inspectors 
states that they' are composed of second hahd books which, to judge from their 
-miscellaneous titles, might have been bought by, weight, and- presentation 
copies of inferior text-books. In the libraries he examined this inspector 
discovered ‘ Gunshot wounds ; their treatment, 5 ‘ Oriental crime, 5 ‘ History of 
the idea of the Devil and Witchcraft in all countries 5 and.' What and when 
to drink (a volume of recipes). 5 There is no doubt that many such libraries 
are full, if not of trash, at least of books which do not make interesting or 
suitable reading for school boys. In some provinces improvements are being- 
effected. In Bombay, boys’ libraries are being. established with government 
aid as distinct from school libraries; they contain illustrated books of stories, 
fairy tales, travel and adventure. In Bihar and Orissa each district high 
school received in 1914-15 a sum of E500 over and above its usual annual' 
grant. In Assam annual grants have been sanctioned for government high 
schools at rates from -II125 to R175 according to the number of sections. The 
provision of attractive books which- can be read with ease and interest is 
undoubtedly a matter of importance. 

62. But the principal reform of the quinquemiium has been the raising Fay of 
of the pay of teachers. In the resolution of 1913 the Government of India teachers . 
recommended a minimum of E12 a month for trained teachers in primary 
schools and a scale of 1140 to B400 in government secondary schools. The 
measures which have been taken are detailed in paragraphs 217 and 271. 

The average pay of those in government employ is that of the services to which 
they belong and is. shown in paragraph 128. That of teachers in other 
employ is shown in paragraph 130. It is impossible to compute the average 
. increase in emoluments. But a fair idea may be obtained by making a com- 
parison of the number of teachers with the direct expenditure on educational 
institutions, which is made up mainly of the pay of the staff. Such a com- 
parison shows that, while the number of teachers has increased by 30 per cent, 
in the quinquennium, direct expenditure has increased by 47 per cent. ; or, to 
put it in another way,, while the direct expenditure in 1911-12 gave an 
average incidence of R250 a year per teacher, that in 1916-17 gives an average 
incidence of K282. 

IV- — Special developments. 

63. This last section attempts to deal with points which were specially Broader 
emphasised in the resolution of 1913 — those vital aspects of education which aspects of 
affect health, character and the many-sided development of the mind — and to education. 
consider to what extent public opinion, which is an essential factor in reform, 

has moved in these and other directions. 

64. There are few subjects which attract so much public criticism as Conferences. 
does education. This is true of other countries as well as of India and in 

itself constitutes a healthy sign of growing interest. Elsewhere such criti- 
cisms are levelled not only at the central government, but at local authorities 
and private associations. In- India the government bulks large by tradition, 
is regarded as the root of good or evil and must bear alone the impact of 
public opinion. Sometimes, .too, educational controversies assume the guise 
of racial questions. It is apt to 'be forgotten that the number of Europeans 
engaged on educational work is very limited, that government has delegated 
many, of its fimctions to local and other bodies and that a policy of reliance 
upon private effort has been steadily pursued. Nor is sufficient weight always 
given to the fact that non-official opinion is freely consulted regarding general 
lines of policy. . 

• The quinquennium has been marked by the calling of a large number of 
conferences, A conference of Directors was held at Delhi in January 1917. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the proceedings and the main discussions 
were public- Important subjects, such as the constitution of the new univer- 
sities at Patna, Dacca, Nagpur and Rangoon, the educational rules and grant- 
in-aid code in Madras, the pay of primary teachers in the Punjab, the general 
development of primary education in the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa, engineering and industrial education and The establishment of a 
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Courses and 
methods. 


(«) Visual 
instruction. 


( b ) Manual 
training. 


school leaving certificate system in the latter province, the development ol‘ 
colleges and technical education in Assam, as well as, in most provinces, the 
special requirements of the education of girls and of Muhammadans, moral 
and religious instruction and school hygiene, have formed the subjects of 
discussion to which non-officials have been invited. A representative’ con- 
ference on the education of the domiciled community was held at Simla in 
1912. There are few matters of importance on which a "decision is made 
without full consideration of public opinion. 

05. T'fie growth of new interests, the introduction of more varied curri- 
cula and the establishment of examinations other than those which arc 
designed to test fitness to pursue the ordinary arts courses are gradually pro- 
viding a wider scope of subjects. In respect of courses, the chief feature has 
been a still further recognition of the claims of science, illustrated by the 
appointment of science inspectors, the creation of a faculty of science in the 
University of Bombay, the completion of the Royal -Institute of Science in the 
same city,' etc. The popularity of science courses is noticed in the Punjab, 
where one college has opened classes in industrial chemistry. At the Rangoon 
college the best students are reported to select science as their subject. The 
deliberations of an important committee on the inculcation of the imperial 
idea in Burma foreshadow certain changes in the course in that province, and 
those of the numerous committees which have met to consider the education of 
girls indicate the desirability of some modification of the curricula prescribed 
for them. 


In order to rationalise methods, new avenues of instruction are being 
utilised and it is hoped that education will gradually become more realistic 
and less divorced from the actual life of the pupil. Attempts have been made 
to enlist the service of the eye and the hand in the process of instruction. 


66. Greater use has been made of visual instruction as a means of widen* 
ing the pupil’s outlook and impressing facts upon his mind through a process 
dilferent from that of mere memory. The special efforts made in this direc- 
tion in Bombay were the work of the Director, the late Mr. W. H. Sharp. In 
most provinces inspecting officers and the larger institutions are now provided 
with lanterns and slides. In Bombay each group of three board primary 
schools now possesses a set of Stereoscopes and stereographs. Moreover 
students, especially of training institutions, are sent on excursions to places of 
interest in different parts of India. 

07. In 1913-14 the Government of India distributed, seven lakhs non- 
recurring and one lakh recurring for manual training. The subject has not 
made much advance in Madras. Preparation had been made in Bombay for 
the introduction of sloyd and a number of teachers were trained. The finan- 
cial position checked progress; it has been found possible to introduce the 
work into only a few schools; and the suitability of sloyd for Indian conditions 
is doubted. In Bengal it was decided to apply the available funds to the 
provision of a workshop and appliances, a teacher on 1150 and material at 
the rate of 1125 a month in each of 25 schools. Work has actually commenced 
at 19 schools and Mr-' Ilornell considers the keenness with which it is done as 
an encouraging feature and that its extension is a condition of any real 
advance in secondary education. The subject is taught in a certain number 
ot schools in the United Produces with varying degrees of success and popu- 
larity. _ A manual training centre has been opened at Lahore to which pupils 
of various schools come on different days of the week/' In Burma a special 
deputy inspector has been appointed to supervise the teaching of the subject, 
winch is carried on in 44 schools. Classes have been opened at a few schools 
in Bihar and Orissa where, though attendance is optional, boys appear anxious 
to join fbem, and at two schools in Assam. The kind of manual work 
generally adopted in India is cither sloyd, some adaptation of sloyd to Indian 
conditions, or some system of exercises in wood work. Metal work is hardlv 
attempted save m the technical schools. 


;u„i schools simple forms of hand-work, such as clay modelling 

. * lohling, are generally done. 
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On the wliole, progress has not been so rapid as might have been hoped. 

There are difficulties of money and- staff, and manual training, not being ordi- 
narily prescribed for the matriculation, is consequently apt to be regarded as 
waste of time. 

68. A point connected with method is the demand made that vernacular The medium 
should be substituted as the medium of instruction up to- a higher stage than of instruction. 
at present. A conference was summoned at Simla just-after the close of the 
quinquennium to discuss this question. Allusion to the subject is made in 
paragraph 237. 

69. In the last review- it was observed that some outcry had arisen R e n ( n QUS and 
against the purely secular character of the instruction imparted in the public mo / a i { n . 
schools. The attitude of State neutrality in India towards different religions s t n , c n on . 
takes the form of- abstention from religious teaching, with 'exceptions pre- 
sently to be noted, in publicly managed schools and non-interference with such 

teaching in privately managed schools, even when they receive aid from public 
funds. It is accordingly open to any school manager to introduce any form 
of religious instruction which he desires without foregoing the claim which he 
might put forward for a grant-in-aid. In Madras definite religious instruc- 
tion is given in a number of privately managed schools. In the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa and Delhi it is given in many denominational 
schools. Generally speaking, however, advantage is not largely taken of this 
privilege save in schools managed by Protestant missions. Secondly, certain 
relaxations have been permitted in publicly managed schools. In the United 
Provinces they may impart religious instruction for one hour a week to the 
children of parents who desire it, though the ordinary staff may have 
nothing to do with the instruction. In the Punjab instruction is allowed in 
board -schools on similar conditions and on the further conditions 
that it is given out of school hours, in accordance with rules laid 
down by the local body and without imposing any charge on -public 
funds. In Burma again religion may be taught in State schools, the condi- 
tions being generally similar to those enforced in the Punjab, the approval 
of the teacher by the inspector being also required, and ceremonies or acts of 
public worship in the school precincts being prohibited. Here (where practi- 
cally all the pupils are Buddhists) the scheme is pronounced to have been a 
success. In the Punjab the results are stated to have been uncertain. In 
the Central Provinces and Assam there has been some relaxation in favour of 

'religious instruction, mainly for Muhammadans. But very little advantage 
lias been taken of it. Hence some doubt was cast upon the depth of the 
demand for religious instruction; and the difficulties in the way of its intro- 
duction were admittedly great, especially in the case of Hinduism. 

70. The question both of religious and of moral instruction was discussed 
at the Educational Conference at Allahabad in February 1911 and subse-, 
quently, at the request of the Government of India, in most provinces. As 
regards moral instruction, a conference had already been called in Bombay in 
1910. Mi’. Gould had been invited to give demonstrations, a text book has 
been prepared and the subject was introduced, apparently with some success, 
in those training institutions and secondary schools whose teachers had had an 
opportunity of attending Mr. Gould’s lectures. A consultative committee was 
also constituted, whose original enthusiasm, however, appears to have waned. 

A syllabus has been drawn up in Madras and action is contemplated. The 
'teaching of temperance has been organised in Burma and persuasion against _ 
the habit of smoking in schools has had effect. The committee which met in 
Bihar and Orissa advised the devotion of a period a week to moral instruc- 
tion, and this has come into force. The committees in Beritjal and the Central 
Provinces considered that direct moral instruction is valueless, that such 
instruction should rather be the natural outcome of school life and discipline 
and that illustrations of high moral character may be used effectively. There 
is a general feeling that the character and conduct of the teacher is the most 
important point and that there is danger of the teaching becoming merely 
formal. The Indian boy is indeed. probably more susceptible -to aphoristic 

. precepts than the European. But the value and reality of such a system 
become doubtful when we find him exhorted not to speak unpleasant truths or 
assured from the walls, o ( f his class room that might is right. 
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The local Governments and provincial committees exhibited considerable 
variety of opinion regarding the possibility and efficacy of religious instruc- 
tion. The provinces m which an advance was most confidently recommended 
were Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The former advised that religious 
instruction should be initiated, that the parents of a boy entering the school 
should be asked if they desired him to attend the religious classes and that 
preference should be given to members of the regular staff as religious instruc- 
tors. In Bihar and Orissa experiment was advocated in selected areas; but 
difficulties have arisen and nothing has been done. 

The con- 71. Much less has been heard from the point of view of the public about ' 

science clause, religious instruction during the period under review than in that which 
preceded it. Interest has begun to centre in the question of such instruc- 
tion in mission schools and the desirability of introducing measures ’which, if 
they did not abolish, would at least tend to curtail it. The grant-in-aid codes 
ordinarily contain no conscience clause for Indian schools. Exceptions arc 
the European school codes, save that of Bombay, and the rules for aid given by 
local bodies in Bihar and Orissa. These contain a conscience clause, confined 
in the latter to single-school areas. Protestant and some other missions 
ordinarily make attendance compulsory at Bible instruction. It is urged on 
the one hand that the absence of a conscience clause is a breach of religious 
neutrality and is opposed to the practice which exists in the United Kingdom 
and even in India as regards European schools, that public funds are being 
utilised for the support of institutions which insist on instruction in a faith 
which is not the ancestral faith of the pupils, and that the present arrange- 
ment tends to destroy their self-respect. On the other hand it is claimed that 
the religious instruction imparted is salutary in- its effects; that it is largely 
non-dogmatie; that pupils and their parents have no real objection to it; that 
if they have the pupils can remove themselves to another school or the parents 
can take steps for the foundation of such a school; that the agitation is largely 
artificial; that compliance with it would merely put a stumbling block in the 
way of those who appreciate the instruction and would be Subversive of 
discipline; that some of the mission bodies at home would stop their subsidies 
and that some missionaries in India would close their institutions, with the 
result that India would be deprived of the admitted benefit of missionary 
effort in education and the missions of the privileges which they have so long 
enjoyed and which induced them to commence their operations and to sink 
capital in land and buildings. A compromise, which was suggested as long 
ago as 1S82, adopted by the Commission of that date but rejected by the Secre- 
tary of State, is the recognition of single school areas, i.e., of areas which arc. 
served only by a Protestant mission school and where accordingly the absence 
of a conscience clause may be oppressive and should be removed. This idea 
lias now been revived by some of those who have interested themselves in the 
controversy and is opposed by others as no real concession of the principle of 
freedom of conscience and as liable to bear hardly on children dwelling in 
multi-school areas who can find no room in non-mission institutions. 

Boy Scouts. 12. A method of influencing character is the encouragement of organisa- 

tions such as the Bov Scouts. In European hoys’ schools, the Boy Scouts 
Association has gained a firm hold. Eighteen troops are recorded in Bengal. 
The system is in full operation in the United Provinces, in several schools in 
Burma and elsewhere. 

Girl guides also arc found. Nearly every school in Calcutta possesses a 
company and the association includes Indians as well as Europeans. 

TTeve and there enthusiastic officers have devised local scout systems. 
Such is the system in the schools at Belgaum and Karwar, the main objects of 
which are to inculcate a spirit of practical morality, to bring masters into 
closer touch with boys, to give a chance of distinction to those who cannot win 
prizes in the class-room. "etc. Each scout takes a vow and passes a. test in 
order to rise to the higher grades of the organisation in such subjects as 
games . cycling and gardening. Such also is the house system at Karachi, 
which is intended to secure that all, and not merely the most capable, should 
participate in game; and' feel mme interest in their result. Mr. Chapman, 
I.C.A, has introduced a League of Honour in the schools of Berar. Various 
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societies with similar aims exist in the Central Hindu Collegiate school at 
Benares. - 

At the end of the quinquennium the Government of India addressed local 
Governments on the subject of the Boy Scouts movement in schools for Indians. 

It was pointed out that, while the. formation of a body of scouts calls for no 
interference by government, yet officials when consulted should' recommend 
the adoption of the general principles underlying the Boy Scouts Association 
and make sure that the commencement is made on sound lines, particularly in 
the .matter of scout masters. At the same time the Government of India ’ 
desired to see the establishment of troops in selected government schools. The 
association is at present unable to incorporate Indian troops in its own organ • 
isation, but is ready to give assistance and advice through its officers. The 
main difficulty is the paucity of scout masters. 

, 73. The Government of India allotted .an imperial grant of 25 lakhs Hygiene and 
non-recurring for school hygiene and invited local Governments to frame 'physical 
schemes. The non-recurring grant has facilitated the purchase of play- training. 
grounds, etc. But further development depends upon recurring resources. 

The scheme .for medical inspectors in Bombay has had to be postponed. But 
staff has been appointed in the Punjab; and elsewhere considerable use is 
made of the regular medical staff. Such inspection is very necessary. It is 
reported from Madras that in one school inspected 44 per cent, of the boys 
were found tq have defective eyesight; and in the- Punjab, where medical . 
inspection is carried out on a large scale, this is the case with 30 to 50 per cent, 
of those examined. . Despite the regulations of the University of Calcutta on 
the subject, the recognised high schools, says Mr. Ilornell, especially the 
unaided, continue to defy almost every principle of sanitation and hygiene. 
Considerable efforts have been made, by means of the imperial grants, to pro- 
vide or improve play-grounds. This is difficult in the case of city schools. 

In Calcutta only six out of 15 colleges and 27 out of 57 high schools have any 
sort of playing space. Widely varying views are expressed as to the value 
of inter-school tournaments. But there can be no doubt that the introduction 
of organised 'games lias had on the whole a healthy effect. 

74. In some government colleges and also in some of the privately (a) medical 
managed type, such as the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, medical inspection. 
officers are maintained to look after the health of students. These officers are 
sometimes entrusted with the care of schools and hostels in the city. A cer- 
tain amount can be done in towns. But the problem of medical inspection in 
village schools is a difficult one. 

In the Corporation elementary Retools of Madras the medical inspection of v pupils 
is carried out by a member of the Indian Medical Service and by a lady. A scheme 
has been sanctioned for the appointment, of live medical officers in Bombay presidency 
on 31500 — 50 — 800 (non-pensionnble). These officers are to be under the department 
of public instruction and mould inspect (but not treat) the children in publicly managed 
and aided secondary schools for boys, training institutions and their practising schools. 

The scheme is held up owing to financial stringency. In the meantime, weighing 
machines have been supplied to government secondary schools and training institutions, 
and the measurements and eyesight of each pupil are recorded every six months, physi- 
cal defects being reported to parents. In the Punjab six assistant surgeons have been 
appointed as medical inspectors of schools. They annually visit every government, 
board and aided Anglo-vernacular school under their' charge and examine each pupil 
in the secondary departments. Results are recorded and medical history cards are 
kept. Serious defects arc brought to the notice of parents, but it is observed with 
regret that advice is frequently ignored, and headmasters arc reported as. not' realising 
their responsibility for the health of pupils. A certain amount of inspection both 
of schools and of pupils has been carried out in Burma. In 1916 arrangements were 
made in Bihar and Orissa for a general medical survey of pupils in high schools at 
each district headquarters twice a year and for 'other high schools where possible. Those 
are being carried out by the civil surgeons with the help of assistant surgeons, who also 
regularly visit all high schools near their hospitals. The inspection of buildings is 
entrusted to health officers in the municipalities where these exist, and similar duties 
are carried out by the deputy sanitary commissioners. A number of cases of defective 
buildings and of boys requiring treatment have been brought to light and necessary 
action has been taken. In the Central Provinces all schools in dispensary towns are 
inspected once h 'month by the sub-assistant surgeon, who examines the pupils and 
recommends medicines. In some districts travelling dispensaries and itinerant doctors 
treat the more remote schools. All hostels are under medical charge. Government and 
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board schools in Assam which are not more than two miles from a dispensary are in- 
spected by the local assistant or sub-assistant surgeon, physical defects or diseases are 
brought to notice and the results hare been beneficial. Medical inspectors have been 
appointed in two districts of the Forth-West. Frontier Province for the examination 
of buildings and pupils, and medical treatment has been applied to many boys suffering 
from eve complaints and other diseases. 


(h) Military 
era min a /ion 
of biiihling- 
plmis. 


(r) prophylactic 
measures 
against 
disease. 


Although the achievement of the quinquennium has not been so great as 
might have been hoped in normal conditions, this account of the action taken 
has been inserted at some length because of the importance and the novelty of 
the subject in India. ! 

75. Building regulations based on hygienic principles have been laid 
down in Bombay and plans of all buildings have to be submitted for examina- 
tion from the sanitary point of view. The committee which considered the 
subject of hygiene in . Bengal proposed the appointment of a special Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, who would inspect buildings and draw up directions 
for lighting, ventilation, etc. In Bihar and Orissa the inspection of build- 
ings, as already stated, is carried out by health officers and deputy sanitary 
commissioners. Plans of buildings costing over R500 are examined by the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and of those costing less by the Civil Surgeon. Large 
sums have been spent on the acquisition of land for rendering school sites 
more healthy. Standard plans for different classes of schools and for hostels 
have been published in the Central Provinces. 

70. In some districts of the United Provinces much progress has been 
made in extending the use of quinine as a prophylactic. Wherever introduced 
it appears to have produced satisfactory results and its efficacy is now gene- 
rally admitted by parents and children. In the Central Provinces various 
protective measures have been taken. Though vaccination is compulsory only 
in municipal areas, the number of unvaccinated children is very small. 




(f/j the teaching 
oj hygiene. 


t«q / f't tail, rfc 


“ Pamphlets on village, sanitation and leaflets on epidemic diseases have been 
supplied to all schools and were explained to pupils. Almost every school hoy now 
knows the precautions to he taken in epidemics of plague, cholera, malaria, small-pox, 
etc. The number of teachers and pupils who voluntarily offered themselves for ino- 
culation against plague has risen steadily. Systematic 'provision is made for the sale 
of quinine by school masters, which has grown very rapidly. An interesting experi- 
ment was made of quininicing school children in hvperendemic areas of some districts. 
In Kooni and Botul districts the Deputy Commissioners inaugurated most valuable 
work. The children were given doses of quinine by teachers ns instructed by medical 
officers ami the results were recorded in registers opened specially for the purpose. 
The experiment yielded satisfactory results. Smoking is strictly prohibited by depart- 
mental rules which prescribe corporal punishment for pupils found smoking on school 
premises." 


_ It is also recorded that during visitations of plague many schools are 
maintained near health camps under trees or in temporary structures pro- 
vided by government, the boards, committees, or private bodies, and a good 
percentage of attendance was kept up. 

77. TTvgiene is prescribed for the vernacular final certificate in Bombay 
and as a subject of the new science syllabus in secondary schools. A new hook- 
on the subject, has been compiled. Lessons on temperance oh the lines of the 
Board of Education’s syllabus are given in government secondary schools. 
Arrangements have been made in Bengal for lectures at high schools and first 
grade normal schools, delivered by assistant surgeons, on hygiene and sanita- 
tion. especially the prevention and cure of malaria. In some districts of 
BUyir and Orissa lantern lectures are given on malaria, and at these lectures 
quinine is distributed free. A series of lectures is also given at the larger 
training institutions and it is proposed to extend this practice to high schools. 
First aid and hvgiene classes have been opened at the normal schools in the 
Central Prnrinces. TTvcrienc lessons are prescribed in the normal schools of 
Ismvk in vernacular schools for ho vs and in both vernacular and English 
M-hrWb; tor girls. Courses of instruction have been given to teachers in the 
.\orr/.-HV<T Frontier Prorince. 


‘ ' ■ I ' r p ;‘ 1< 1 is included in the science curriculum for standard VI T in 
l-.rnt.ty and clas-v; have been organised in all government and many aided 
buffi ],*>]- y V co-operation of the *s t . John Ambulance Association. 
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Elsewhere it is voluntary.' In 1916-17, 21,381 teachers and pupils went 
through courses of instruction in first aid and 126 in home nursing; 871 and 
100 certificates were awarded respectively in these two subjects. The num- 
ber of certificates was small in comparison with that of those under instruction. 

But it is- probable, that the figures of examinations in March 1917 and in sub- 
sequent months will, when fully collected, show considerable improvement. 

79.. The hostel' system is important because it facilitates the attendance at Hostels. 
institutions of pupils who do not reside at large centres, offers a safeguard 
against the influences which assail students of the mofussil when they repair 
to the cities, fosters community of life and affords opportunities for manage- 
ment and responsibility on the part of the senior boarders. There has been 
considerable expansion of the system during the period. The number of 
hostels has risen from 2,796 to 4,045, and of boarders in them from 107,383 to 
152,570. Details. regarding the y prevalence of the system in different kinds 
and classes of institutions are found .in general table VIII. The calculation of 
recurring cost previously given in that table had been found to present diffi- 
culties; hence only the capital cost is now shown, amounting to nearly 23 lakhs 
in 1916-17.* The Government of India gave grants for hostel construction 
during the quinquennium amounting to Rl, 32, 82, 000 and a recurring grant 
of 5 lakhs. 

80. Hostel life is coming to be popular in colleges. The Punjab report 
speaks of the marked preference shown by the student population for residence 
in hostels and the effort made by the managers to encourage this feeling and to 
provide accommodation under their own immediate supervision. Many 
colleges are now practically residential and reports emphasise the good 
result. The system is coming to be regarded not merely as a convenience but 
as contributing wholesome elements to a general education. The necessity of 
proper supervision and the desirabilitv of providing on the spot for the (resi- 
dence of the staff, are also realised. Nevertheless, in India as a whole, only 28 
per cent, of the students in colleges reside in hostels. In Bengal the 
percentage falls to '13. In large cities like Calcutta many of the students 
live with their parents and guardians fa feature which is common in smaller 
centres also) .and the difficulties of findinsr suitable accommodation for immi- 
grant students are. very great. Notwithstanding that imperial grants 
aggregating 57 lakhs (including a grant of 10 lakhs to the university and 
excluding a recurring grant of 1-32 lakhs) were allocated to Bengal for hostel 
construction and that the Government of Bengal assist in paving the rent of 
‘ messes 5 (hired houses where students reside), the condition of things cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory in Calcutta. The university permits, as an alter- 
native to residence in hostels or with guardians, attached messes, which are 
supported from public funds and confined to the students of one college,! and 
unattached messes, in which these conditions are not fulfilled. Unattached 
messes are popular, especially with students who come from the same locality 
but read in different colleges. They are also stated to be cheap and convenient 
for those of the same caste — statements ‘which are contradicted. They are r 
but little supervised and the measure of independence which they offer may, 

Mr. Hornell suggests, be a reason for their pooularity with students who. as 
a mofussil headmaster put it, are attracted to Calcutta by the amenities of the 
metropolis. Residence with guardians is obviously open to.abuse, and some- 
times one' student is the guardian of another. Thus the existing regulations 
do not ensure satisfactory residence and supervision: and even so, thev are not 
fulfilled. An enciuiry made earlv in 1917 showed that 4,584 students in 
Calcutta were living under conditions which had not received the approval 
required by the universitv regulations; this number included, 965 students 
who were not members of colleges but reading in universitv post-graduate • 

* Instead, Directors havo supplied calculations of tlio cost of living in hostels. This varies considerably accord- 
ing to tho locality and to tlio kind of diet adoptod by the student. Tn Madras the avorago cost in a college is 
Ell a month, in a secondary school R6£. Tn tho lar"o Victoria hostol in Madras citv tho cost is R20. ' In Caloutta 
tho average in hostels and attached mo c ses is R14 to Rlfi and in unattached messes R1 6. In tho Punjab tho’ cost 
in a. collcgo hostel varies from R8jr to E27. Tn Paina the cost in n college hostels is E8 to R12J and in a school 
hostel from R7 to R8.- Tn Assam the cost in high school hostels (R10 to nonrly R13) nppoars to bo higher than 
that in college hostels (R8 to R9U. In the case of -European schools the cost is genorally higher — R15 a month 
in the Central Provinces, R14 to R2 f > in Madras and up to R30 in Assam. 

t The distinction between the attachod and tho unattached moss has boon weakened by a regulation which, in " 
special and exceptional cases, permits students of other colleges, or a pupil of a recognised school who is nearly related 
to a member of tho mess, to rosido in an attached mess, 
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classes. Mr. Hornell indeed considers the residential problem in Calcutta to 
be insoluble in existing conditions of college life. In some towns, e.g., Dacca 
and Bankipore, arrangements have been made for organisation and super- 
vision by special officers or by committees. 

In secondary schools the problem is less pressing, because these are more - 
widely distributed and hence pupils can generally attend from their homes. 
Nevertheless, nearly 8 per cent, of the pupils now live in hostels. The pro- 
portion of primary school pupils who live in hostels is naturally small. In 
Madras, where an elementary school may contain higher stages, there are 
over 10,000 pupils in hostels. They are fairly numerous in Burma and in 
certain hilly tracts, like Kumaon, where hamlets are scattered and difficult of 
access, primary school hostels are a necessity. 

81- Of discipline generally it may be said that positive acts of unruliness 
(with some regrettable exceptions to be noticed) are rare. The Indian student - 
is ordinarily hard-working and quiet. But the standard of discipline exacted 
in many institutions is not high. There is a tendency to question orders 
which seem to involve any inconvenience and to seek for excuses and extenu- 
ating circumstances. It is significant that Mr. Siidmersen regards it as a 
matter for congratulation that the presentation of petitions by school boys for 
the cancellation of orders which they do not approve is growing less frequent. 
The same authority writes as follows. “ Complaints are from time to time 
made that the habits of school boj's and their general demeanour are in sharp 
contrast with those of their parents, that the old ways are dying out, and that 
the new ways are bad ways. Some changes are inevitable, but the evils of a 
little knowledge are admitttedly great evils. In a period of transition, when 
knowledge remains but the possession of a few, it undoubtedly tends to 
inflated ideas and to an undue, and often impertinent, assumption of supe- 
riority.” 

82. Owing to the multiplicity of secondary schools and laxity regarding 
the rules of transfer, it is easy for a pupil who feels himself aggrieved by a 
punishment or is refused promotion to retaliate by leaving the school, by 
bringing reckless charges against members of the staff or by writing anony- 
mous complaints to those in authority. The Director in the Punjab complains 
that teachers are sometimes privy to such conduct; and it is to be feared that 
it is sometimes more than connived at by parents, who do not always instil 
into their children a due feeling of respect for teachers and threaten a boy’s 
removal when he is visited with punishment or detention in a class. Nor is 
the position of the teacher strengthened by school managers, who desire to 
increase numbers and fee receipts and in some parts of Bombay employ touts 
to lure pupils from one school to another. Hence teachers are not encouraged 
to maintain discipline, especially when their salary or position depends on 
the amount of fees brought in. A Bombay inspector, who questioned young 
teachers as to how they punished, found that the punishments they gave were 
puerile, and one, asked what he would do if a boy threw a book at his head, 
said that he would warn him. 


83. Some of the reports speak of serious breaches of discipline. There 
were strikes in two government high schools in Burma, caused by firm action, 
succeeding a period of easy discipline, by new principals. This action was in 
onp case directed against the use of dishonest means in examinations. In 
neither pase did the principal receive from his staff as a whole the suppoi't he 
had a right to expect. In other cases the outbreaks are traceable to political 
or allied causes. Attempts have been made to attract students to meetings 
where intemperate speeches are made and otherwise to inoculate them with 
sentiments which are liable to culminate in violent action. ' Tims Mr. Maybew 
says that in Nagpur political meetings and agitation have occupied the 
students minds to a most undesirable extent. “ Political speakers have found 
in the students an audience easily moved by eloquence to sympathy and 
' V; ! ; !u ^ 1 U i ( ,' n * s h n vo obtained from the meetings that excitement and 
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matter of discrimination between' suitable and unsuitable meetings. These 
rules caused some disorders in the Central Provinces and Madras, which 
were encouraged by agitators. The excitement, however, appears .to have 
passed away. ' 

. 84. The part played in anarchist outrages by pupils and ex-pupils of 
certain educational institutions in Bengal (and to a lesser extent elsewhere) 
is a lurid one. The promoters of disorder regarded the schools as a favourable 
ground for recruiting agents of their designs and an organised attempt was 
made to corrupt pupils through senior students and teachers who were 
insinuated into appointments for this very purpose. 

Mr. Hornell mentions much indiscipline in Bengal. “ This took 
on a definite political form in 1914; it was aggravated by tiie wide and reck- 
less dissemination of seditious leaflets throughout the presidency about this 
time. The campaign was clearly designed to work up the student community 
against British rule. Many students were arrested at different times and 
most of these have since been interned.” He records the murder of two head- 
masters of government high schools, a pupil having in one of these cases been 
convicted of the crime, and four strikes in Calcutta colleges, two of which took 
place m government and two in privately managed institutions. As regards 
the strike in the Presidency College, he states that the Students’ Consultative 
Committee, instituted in 1913 to bring the principal into touch with the 
opinions and needs of the body of students, played an unworthy part and that 
it is regrettable that the first attempt, at a students’ constitution has failed. 

85. Efforts have been made during the quinquennium to enlist the interest Attitude of 
of parents by meetings and by the circulation of reports on progress and con- the 'public. 
duct. Remarks made by the Directors appear to show that the efforts made 
in this all-important direction have not been thoroughly successful. One of 
the provincial reports observes that, as a controlling agency, parents limit 
their desire for control to the promotion list and the headmaster's respons- 
ibility to the examination results, but in other matters assume no respons- 
ibility themselves and are surprised at its assumption by the headmaster. 

As a matter of fact, the parent is usually anxious that his boy ..should be well- 
educated, that his character should be properly formed and that he should be 
brought up in healthy surroundings. Circumstances, however, are against 
him. He is naturally easy-going with his children and is apt to pay consider- 
able attention to their point of view, especially if they happen to be more 
highly educated than himself. The teacher does not command the respect 
which is his due ; he is often poorly paid and dependent on fees ; his advice, if 
indeed it is given, is too often ignored. The boy has got to qualify for a pro- 
fession by passing certain examinations. It is the duty of the school to enable 
him to pass them; and any failure in this resp'ect and the addition of any 
activities which will interfere with his efforts to that .end are deprecated. 

Finally, the parent reads his newspaper and too often gathers therefrom an 
erroneous view of education. 

For there is no denying the fact that, while public interest in education 
has increased, public opinion, so far as it is expressed, often remains crude or 
unformed. Press utterances are frequently actuated by vested interests or 
political motives. The criticism of measures of reform is attractive and the 
student community is a valuable political asset. There is a tendency to lower 
standards and to oppose their improvement/ If the percentage of success at 
an examination decreases, the university is blamed for depriving young men 
of the opportunity of acquiring knowledge. Publicists support pupils in acts 
of indiscipline, openly blaming the teachers and deprecating punishment. 

The resolution on the .report from the . Central Provinces, while recognising 
assistance given; notices the destructive' nature of criticisms and the absence 
of any spirit of liberality despite oft-repeated professions of interest in 
education. 

' Below these manifestations there is a great body of sound public opinion. 

Nor is it always inarticulate. .A not unimportant section of the press has, 

' during.’ the quinquennium, approached Educational questions in the spirit of 
the : educator. Appreciation has been shewn of genuine efforts to broaden tKe 
basis of instruction, and to improve the general conditions of .college and 
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school life. Tills is a hopeful sign. But before a thoroughly sound advance 
can be made, it is essential that educational questions should be regarded on 
their own merits, that the teacher should come into his own and that due 
values snould be set upon the respective merits of knowledge and of under- 
standing. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 


I. — General. 


86. Education in India is not controlled by legislation.- It is not incum- 
bent on a parent to send his children to school. Nor is any person deterred 
from opening an educational institution. The Acts which embody the powers 
of local bodies lay upon them the obligation to provide facilities for primary 
education, or permit them to make provision for this and certain other forms 
of education. The universities have been created by Acts of incorporation 
and reformatory schools are-governed by legislation. But up to the close of 
the quinquennium there were no Acts of more general application. 

The Government controls education through codes of rules and executive 
orders. It maintains a few institutions. But the majority are managed by 
local bodies and private associations or individuals. 


87. The Government of India does not control institutions,* but con- 
siders questions of general policy, correlates when necessary the lines of 
advance made in the various provinces, examines, approves or submits to the 
Secretary of State for India, schemes which are beyond the sanctioning power 
of the local Governments, and allots imperial grants. With a view to the 
administration of these increasingly important problems, the Executive 
Council was enlarged in 1910, by the addition of a Member for Education, 
whose portfolio also includes, sanitation, local self-government, archaeology 
and other matters. The first member was Sir Harcourt Butler. During bis 
absence in 1915, Sir Claude Hill and Mr. Ludovic Porter acted in the post. 
At the close of that year Sir Sankaran Nair assumed -the membership. The 
department attached to the Member consisted in the first instance of two 
secretaries, one of whom (called the joint secretary) was in special charge of 
educational cases, while the other (aided by an assistant secretary) was in 
charge of the remaining branches. In April 1915, this arrangement was 
altered. It was felt that there should be an officer attached to the Government 
of India who would be able to tour and keep himself in touch w r ith the local 
Governments without interfering with their discretion or interrupting the 
process of decentralisation. The secretaries were reduced to one, whose duty 
it is to submit all cases to the Member. A post of Educational Commissioner 
was created. This is really a revival of the post of Director General of 
Education, which was abolished in 1910. The Commissioner tours exten- 
sively, discusses questions with local Governments and a.dvises the department 
on educational cases. At the same time a small bureau of education was re- 
established for the collection and dissemination of information, etc. 

88. The actual administration of institutions, so far as it rests with the 
8 fate at all, is in the hands of the local Governments, which are provided with 
departments of public instruction. 


89. The majority of institutions, however, are, as already stated, actually 
managed either by local bodies or by private agency. Generally speaking, 
the . former are entrusted with primary education. The latter specially 
ttsein-eive, higher education. But many primary schools, too, are 
p m-.ueV. d LEfL 1 ’ jbe_ teaehcr often being himself the manager. 'Tin 
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departments of public instruction control such institutions indirectly, through 
the grant-in-aid rules, examinations, the award of government scholarships 
and so forth. The}'' exercise a more direct control over the small number of 
government institutions which are to be found in each grade of education. 

II .—Direction and inspection. ' ' 

90. A provincial department of public instruction ordinarily consists of Direction. 
a Director, aided by an Assistant Director and a central office. This is the 
organisation now found in all larger provinces. Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces each obtained the services of an Assistant Director during 

the quinquennium. In Bengal, where work is particularly heavy, there is, 
besides the usual Assistant Director, an Assistant Director of Muhammadan 
education. In the United Provinces, in addition to the Assistant Director, 
the registrar of examinations also gives some general assistance. In order 
to cope with the additional work entailed by the imperial grants, special 
officers were temporarily attached for a time to the offices of the Directors in 
Madras and Bombay. In smaller administrations the arrangement is modi- 
fied.- There is no Assistant Director in Assam. Baluchistan, which up to 
this quinquennium was under the Director of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, has now been separated and has a Superintendent of education, who is 
also headmaster of the Sandeman High School. In Ajmer-Merwara the Com- 
missioner is ex-officio Director, with the principal of the local arts college as 
inspector. In Delhi education is under the general control of the Punjab 
Director, though there are now a district inspector and an assistant superin- " 
tendent for female education in the province. It is intended to make Delhi 
and Ajmer-Merwara into a separate educational charge. In Coorg and 
Bangalore inspection' is arranged from Madras. 

91. A director of public instruction controls the inspecting staff and, so 
far as it is employed by government, the teaching staff ; he allots grants and 
sees that the provisions of the local code are observed, and in these matters 
he acts as the agent of the provincial Government whose approval he is 
required to secure in affairs of importance. He advises the local Government 
as to the educational policy to be pursued and, when the policy is decided, is 
responsible for carrying it out. His proposals to the local Government are 
made through one of the secretaries to Government. The Secretary is a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service. The only exception is in the Punjab. There the 
Director is also an under-secretary and largely performs the functions of a 
secretary. 

92. A notable move during the quinquennium has been the delegation of 
powers from the local Governments to the Directors and from the Directors 
to the inspectors and to college authorities. _ The reports from Bombay an.] 

Bengal make special mention of such delegations. It is needless to enumerate 
them all. They apply for the most part to matters such as the signing of bills, 
the granting of leave to subordinates, extended powers in respect of grants- 
in-aid, travelling, allowance, re-appropriation between sub-heads, the sanction 
of pensions, purchase of equipment, etc. But the following changes, carried 
through in Bengal, deserve special mention. The Director can now appoint, 
transfer, dismiss and in other ways control members of the lower grades of 
the provincial educational service and officers of similar pay outside the graded 
service — a power which previously belonged to government. Inspectors can - 
appoint to posts carrying initial salaries of R100 a month or less outside the 
graded service. Governing bodies and principals of government colleges have 
been given a similar power and can also exercise it m grades' of the services 
indicated by the Director, provided the pay does not exceed R100, or, in the 
case of the Presidency, Sibpur and Dacca colleges, B200 a month. This last 
delegation is of particular significance, since it marks a . stage towards 
antonomy on the par? of colleges. 

93. During the quinquennium the death occurred of Mr. W. H. Sharp, 

Director in Bombay, and the retirement, owing to ill-health, of Mr. Wright, 

Director in the Central Provinces. Mr. Godley, Director in the Punjab, also 
retired on the completion of his service. : 
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94. The inspecting staff is maintained by government, with the exception 
of a few officers appointed by local bodies. The organisation varies slightly 
from province to province. Generally speaking, the unit is the revenue 
division, with an inspector in the Indian or the provincial educational service. 
In Bengal, where schools of the secondary type are numerous, second inspectors 
are added, subordinate to the divisional inspector and ranging over a circle 
which comprises one or more districts. In the Punjab, too, the aim is to have 
two inspectors in each division — though this has not yet been fully carried 
out. Inspectors (or, in Bengal, second inspectors)- are aided by assistant 
inspectors, to whom are delegated particular pieces of work or the inspection 
of special institutions. All these officers are closely concerned with secondary 
schools and training institutions (they do not generally inspect colleges). 
But the inspector is in general charge of all educational operations in his 
division or circle and naturally sees a certain number of primary schools. 
Besides inspecting, he advises the divisional Commissioner regarding general 
policy, distributes grants within his powers, controls the subordinate staff, etc. 

The detailed inspection of primary schools, the smaller training classes, 
etc., is undertaken by deputy inspectors. Each district has a deputy 
inspector. He is a government servant and subordinate to the inspector, but 
is likewise the agent of the district board — a dual arrangement which, in 
practice, produces little or no difficulty. The deputy inspector again has 
under him sub-inspectors or assistant deputy inspectors, to each of whom is 
generally allotted a portion of the district. In Bengal the principal deputy 
inspector in each district is called the district deputy inspector, and posts 
of deputy inspector are interpolated between him and the sub-inspectors. 

There are other inspecting officers — supervisors in Madras, assistant sub- 
inspectors and inspecting pandits in Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. The 
tendency has recently been to abolish these low-paid posts and to increase the 
number in the higher grades. But occassionally the numerical weakness of 
the superior staff and the inadequacy of funds necessitate the retention or 
even the creation of such posts. 

95. Inspectresses are employed as far as possible for. the inspection of 
girls’ schools. There are also special inspectors for European schools and for 
Muhammadan education and the teaching of Arabic and Persian. Mention 
is made of these agencies in paragraphs 403-404, 455, 490 and 308. Occasion- 
ally the inspectorship of European schools is combined with that of training 
institutions. In the Punjab the principal of the Central Training College 
is inspector of normal schools. The relations of the departments with 
technical institutions are described in paragraph 344. 

Special subjects taught in the schools have begun, to some extent^ to 
demand expert inspection and their claims have received further recognition 
during the quinquennium. Madras has two inspectors of manual training, 
the Punjab an inspector of this subject combined with drawing and Bombay 
an inspector of drawing. Bombay and the Punjab have each an inspector 
of science work in schools. The United Provinces has an inspector of 
Sanskrit teaching in English schools, an inspector of Arabic madrassas and 
another of patlishalas ; Bihar and Orissa has an assistant superintendent of 
Sanskrit studies. Most of these offices are of recent creation. Work has 
improved under their care, but the distances to be travelled are great and it 
is sometimes difficult for the special inspector to do all that is required of 
him. 


Organisation 
and methods. 


The organisation of medical inspection was hampered by the war. Para- 
graph 74 has described what it has been possible to accomplish. At Dacca 
and Bankipore there are inspectors of students’ residences. 


90. The last review staled that efforts were being made to secure better 
co-ordination between inspecting agencies. These have been continued, and 
. relations of officers of different grades to one another, of the ordinary 

spccml slaf * for S irls ’ schools or for Muhammadan 
education, etc., have boon more clearly defined 


tur-w. 


The work and m-poiwibibu 


The reports contain ’X? X ? ar ? d - v distributed on a territorial 
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following, from the Bombay report, may be taken as fairly typical, save that, 
in some provinces, inspectresses, have now been invested with administrative 
functions. 

“ The educational inspector inspects liigli schools, government middle schools and 

S rimary training institutions, and, visits as, many institutions of other classes in his 
ivision as possible. The deputy inspectors with the help of assistant deputy inspectors ' 
arrange for the examination or inspection of all public primary schools, most middle 
schools and certain other^minor industrial and technical schools in their districts. They 
assist in the inspection of high schools in their districts, as well as in the scholarship, 
vernacular final and training college examinations. The examination of normal classes 
in the district is also held by the district inspecting staff. They visit private schools 
and in deserving cases advise managers to get them registered. They hold conferences 
of teachers, ■ explain the methods to be followed in the teaching of different subjects, 
watch model lessons being given by teachers, criticise these lessons, and give model 
lessons themselves. In the schools inspected or visited by them they direct and guide the 
work of teachers and leave notes in the log-books for their guidance. They re-visit 
these schools to see how far the instructions previously given have been followed. One 
of their most important duties during inspection tours is to increase the number of 
pupils iii the schools by advice to the villagers. Another important part of their work is 
to pay surprise visits to schools, to ascertain whether the teachers are at their posts and 
to gain an insight into the normal working of these institutions. They study the educ- 
ational needs of their charges, visit villages that are likely to support schools, and 
make enquiries as to whether special facilities should be afforded to backward communi- 
ties. The inspecting staff of each -district is provided with lanterns and lectures illus- 
trated by lantern slides are frequently given. They are expected to keep in touch with 
the higher revenue and other district officers, to discuss educational questions with 
them, and to invite their co-operation in any important educational question that may 
be under consideration at the time. The inspector of European schools, the special 
inspectors of science teaching and drawing, the inspectresses of girls’ schools, the 
special Muhammadan inspectress of Urdu girls’ schools, the special Muhammadan 
deputy inspectors of Urdu schools and the Bombay deputy inspectors are not administra- 
tive officers in the same way that the divisional educational inspectors and the district 
deputy inspectors are ; they are purely inspecting officers, whose duty it is to go round 
and inspect the schools in their charge and to report on them with such recommendations 
for their improvement as they think necessary.” 

The same report contains a description of methods. 

“ Since the abolition of capitation grants based on examination results by the grant- 
in-aid code of 1903, the method of inspection rather than of examination, full and 
detailed in each subject and of each pupil, has been adopted as the means of judging 
the work and general efficiency of all aided and recognised schools. To government 
secondary schools also the same principle is applied, and the headmasters are not re- 
quired to await a regular examination of their schools from the inspecting staff for the 
purpose of class promotions. They arrange for the examination of their schools them- 
selves and the inspector at his annual or other visits inspects the institutions,, tests 
their progress and general working, satisfies kqmself that the class promotions have 
not been injudiciously made, and offers such criticism as he considers necessary.” 

The movement is in the direction of advice and demonstration of teaching 
methods. But rigorous investigation is no -doubt also required to keep many 
teachers up to the mark, especially when the school is remote and seldom 
visited. , 

97. The quinquennium has seen considerable increases of staff/ New Numbers of 
inspectorates have been created— one in Madras presidency with headquarters the inspecting 
at Bangalore, one in Burma for the Arakan Division, two in Bihar and staff. 

Orissa for. the Tirhut division and one for the district of Angul and the 
Orissa States, and two in the North-West Frontier Province. To these must 
be added the new posts' of special inspectors, temporary appointments of' 
personal assistants to divisional inspectors in Bombay and large increases 
of the subordinate staff, such as the creation of 49 posts of sub-assistant 
inspector in Madras. 

The numbers of officers in the different grades are shown in appendix IH 
' for the different provinces. For all In-dia there are 81 inspectors, 86 assistant 
inspectors, “388 deputy or district inspectors, 1,041 sub-inspectors or officers of 
•similar grade, 240 supervisors, 289 inspecting pandits, 16 inspecting maulmj , 

31 inspectresses, 37 assistant and sub-assistant inspectresses — a total of 2,209 
officers..; 'This calculation includes a certain nuinber of posts which are sanc- 
tioned but not filled. 
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98. The cost of the inspecting staff in 1916-17 was 549,64,587, being 
4-4 per cent, of the total expenditure on education and 6-3 per cent, of the 
direct expenditure against 7-6 per cent, in 1911-12. The percentage on direct 
expenditure is 5-85 in Madras, 5-2 in Bombay and Bengal, 5-9 in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, 14-4 in Burma, 9 in Bihar and Orissa, 7-9 in the 
Central Provinces, 10-t in Assam, 6-4 in the North-West Frontier Province 
and 2-6 in the minor administrations. This large expenditure is often made 
a cause of complaint. It is difficult to institute comparisons with other 
countries. The percentage of the cost of direction and inspection in India 
is 9-5 of the total expenditure on education from public funds. In England 
and Wales it would appear from the latest available figures that the cost of 
administration (including inspection, legal expenses, etc.), is 6-6 of the total 
public expenditure on education. Special causes which necessitate a strong 
inspectorate in India are the distances to be travelled, the lack of unofficial 
supervision and the poor qualit}' of many of the teachers, who require constant 
vigilance and advice. Moreover, the cost of the establishment is bound to 
loom large in the general bill for education while the pay" of many teachers 
and consequently the upkeep charges of many schools remain deplorably low. 

99. If the number of schools which each officer is required to inspect is 
taken as the criterion, the inspecting staff must still be pronounced inadequate. 
A subordinate officer cannot effectively inspect more than 80 primary schools 
in the year, if he is to see each at least twice. Even this is a heavy burden. 
Fet in Madras each inspector has to see 46 secondary and training schools 
(the inspection of which occupies a longer period than does that of a primary 
school), let alone a number of lower grade schools sufficient to check the work 
of the subordinate staff ; a sub-assistant inspector has on the average 196 
schools in his charge and an assistant and a sub-assistant inspectress 153. 
Tn Bengal there is an average of 114 public institutions per officer. In 
Bombay things are better, each officer being in charge of an average of 72 
schools and rather over 4,700 pupils. (The standard expected in this 
presidency is the inspection of 3,000 pupils for a deputy inspector and 5,000 
for an assistant deputy inspector.) For the whole of India the number of 
institutions per inspecting officer is 87. On the one hand this figure includes 

a certain number of colleges and schools which are not inspected by the usual - 
agency. On the other hand, the total of officers includes officers of all kinds— • 
special inspectors, inspectresses, supervisors and inspecting pandits (who 
cannot be regarded as full units for inspecting purposes) and others whose 
duties are of a particular character. . The number of boys’ middle and primary 
schools per each officer of the rank of a deputy or sub-inspector is 91. 

The reports complain of the numerical paucity of the staff, whose work 
is made more arduous by the devolution of powers (in itself a necessary reform), 
the recognition of instruction as an important part of inspecting duties, the 
growing complexity of the work and the necessity of co-operation with newly 
created educational bodies. 


100. The most urgent problems are the following. First and foremost, 
the superior staff is mainly engaged with the growing number of higher 
institutions, training schools, etc., and with office work. Hence it has little 
time to devote to primary schools. This means that the subordinate staff 
receive insufficient supervision and the idea spreads that, because the inspector 
does not so frequently visit primary schools, the}' are of minor importance. 
This is specially to be apprehended when the subordinate staff, as often 
happens, is drawn from the town population and is apt not to appreciate 
village life and its problems. Second, the subordinate staff itself is frequently 
so over-burdened with work that inspection must needs be cursory. Third, 
the pay and status of the subordinate staff are insufficient. This is the case 
(save iti Bombay) with the grade of deputy inspectors, whose duties are 
ivm'.m-tnnt The secondary education schemes which have been sanctioned 
for Bengal and Bihar and Orissa contemplate the creation of a district 
jn-peftnr iti the provincial service m card, district, (he posts of assistant 
inspector t>eing absorbed in this new era rlo j i 
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his work. Fourth, the office accommodation of the deputy inspector and his 
subordinates is often insufficient, being frequently merely a room in the board’s 
office; and, in many localities, the provision of houses for the subordinate 
staff is required. Finally, though the basis of work must long remain terri- 
torial, the growth of specialisation and of industrial and commercial develop- 
ments will render necessary the appointment of a larger number of specialists, 
the need for whom is already felt. 

III. — Other, agencies of control. 

101. The civil authorities are concerned with education, as with all Civil officers. 
branches of administration. In especial, the district' magistrate is, as such, 
required to look into the state of schools and, since he is generally chairman 

of the district board, is particularly interested in primary institutions. In 
this latter capacity he has a large voice in the framing of the board’s budget, 
though the portions of it which deal with education are submitted through the 
inspector to the Director, who can lodge an appeal against them. Civil officers 
inspect schools on their tours. The' reports speak of the cordial relations 
existing between the civil authorities and the educational officers. 

102. The universities form an important agency of control, since they Universities. 
exercise the various powers described in chapter VI, have a free hand 
regarding standards and examinations and thus regulate the attainment of 
students m schools and colleges. A university is kept in touch with the 
department o'f public instruction by the presence of the Director ex officio* 

and of other members of the educational service upon its councils. Its 
relation with . the government is secured in various ways — the head of the 
administration is ordinarily the Chancellor; where there is Council govern- 
ment, the members of Council (or at least some of them) are included in the 
senate; and government possesses various powers, such as the sanction of 
regulations. 

103. There are a certain number of standing committees. The "oldest is Standing boat ds 
the educational syndicate, in Burma, which was incorporated by legislation and Committees 
in 1860. It conducts certain examinations, mainly the tests in theoretical (a) advisory . 
knowledge for teachers under training. But its chief function is advisory ; 

and government and the .department consult it when important educational 
questions arise.’ Two-thirds of its members represent non-educational 
interests arid nearly half are non-official. 

Another example of advisory committees was the female educational 
committee in Eastern Bengal and Assam. There is now a single committee 
of this nature for Bengal. 

A recent and important development is the establishment of a board of 
education in the United Provinces including official and non-official members 
interested in educational problems. The functions of this board are advisory. 

Another type of standing committee, which is found in all the larger 
provinces, is the text-book committee which advises government as to suitable 
books for use in schools. A description of the operations of these bodies will 
be found in chapter XXII. 

104. A board of examiners was previously constituted for the conduct of (b) examining. 
some of the departmental examinations in Eastern Bengal. This board has 

been abolished. A similar board, which at the same time was created for 
Assam, has been split up into a number of smaller bodies for the management 
of different kinds of examinations. In Bihar .and Orissa a school examina- 
tion board.on similar lines was constituted in 1913 for the control of 'examina- 
tions of training institutions.. It is said to have standardised the examina- 
tions and to have improved the quality of work _ done in the lower class 
institutions. The boards of technicaPand Sanskrit examinations in Bengal 
are mentioned in paragraphs 225 and 307. There are also boards for conduct- 
ing school-leaving examinations. • . * 

- 105. In addition to the local bodies, presently to be described, attempts (c) adminidra- 
have recently been made to create committees which would exercise some con- live. ' 
trol over educational matters within defined areas. It is natural that com- 
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niittees of this nature should be established in Burma where district boards do 
not exist. At the end of the quinquennium divisional school boards and a 
Rangoon school board were created in that province to facilitate the parti- 
cipation of civil officers and non-officials in the conduct of local educational 
affairs. Some of the duties and responsibilities of the department of public 
instruction have been assigned to these boards, which exercise their functions 
through the inspector of schools as their secretary. Their functions are 
confined to the administration.and supervision of vernacular education within 
their several areas, subject always to the general control of the department, 
the orders of the government and the provisions of the codes. 

Elsewhere functions of this nature are performed by the local bodies. In 
the United Provinces, however, an attempt has been made to constitute com- 
mittees for smaller areas than those controlled by district boards. The scheme 
fits in with the system initiated on the recommendations of the Piggott 
committee of 1013 (see paragraph 266). Under this system the whole 
province is divided into circles each of which has central schools together with 
preparatory schools. It has now been ruled that there should be a local com- 
mittee for each circle consisting of a few residents of villages, whose duties 
are to supervise and encourage schools within the circle by endeavouring to 
increase the enrolment, by insisting on regularity and punctuality of teachers 
and of pupils, by providing or recommending improvements, by assisting 
boards in fixing the fee rates, by advice as to hours of attendance and harvest 
holidays, by arranging for prize distributions, etc. In the Allahabad district 
it is stated that these committees are playing an important part in the 
advancement of primary education and arousing interest. Elsewhere they 
do not seem to have been of much value, and according to latest information 
they are being abolished. • ' 

There are numberless so-called managing committees, some of which are 
really advisory. But, as these are attached to individual institutions, it will be 
more convenient to notice them in the chapters dealing with different types of 
education. 

IV. — Local bodies. 


106. Local bodies form one of the most important agencies both of control 
and of direct management. They include rural boards and municipalities. 
A rural board (generally called a district board or a district council) exercises 
jurisdiction in matters of education, sanitation, roads, ferries, pounds,- etc., 
over the area of a district. There are smaller bodies, called local or talyq 
boards, which, under the general control of the district board, exercise 
delegated functions over sub-divisional areas. In Assam there are no district 
boards, their place being entirely taken by local boards. In Burma there are 
no boards either district or local. Municipalities are established in cities 
and towns and possess a responsibility similar to that of district boards in the 
matter of education. Taken together these two types of bodies form the 
agency of local self-government. 

107. The educational functions of local bodies are imposed or conceded by 
law and elaborated in by-laws. The Acts vary considerably in the degree to 
which they lay responsibility* upon these bodies and the scope of the activities 
thus imposed. 


The most categorical is the Madras Municipal Act. which lays it upon a munifi- 
l>:*1it\ to make provision for the instruction in schools of all children of school going 
age. But even here the responsibility is expressly limited by the phrase ‘ so far as the 
funds nt their disposal may admit.’ In Bombay city, too, it is incumbent on the Cor- 
poration to make adequate provision for maintaining, aiding and accommodating primary 
schools. But here again there is a conditioning clause, which makes it clear that 
adequacy does not involve universal npp'ieation, by providing that, in the event of 
education hemming fiee or free and compuhorv at’ the instance of government, one* 
third of the additional cost thereby incurred shall he paid bv government. In the dis- 
trict municipalities of Bombay and in the United Provinces the provision for primary 
* "boot- i- to be teasnn.dde; and the Act appears to interpret the phrase in the ease of the 
latter province by laying on the munfipalitie, tj l( . ,J„{ V ,,f ,, s . “ *- ‘ ' 
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funds lo be applicable to this object — with .the addition, in the case of the last three 
provinces, of training and scholarships. The Acts governing district boards are still 
less drastic. In Bombay, it is the duty of the boards to make adequate provision for 
primary schools and for training. Boards in Madras shall provide for the diffusion of 
education by the construction and maintenance of schools, inspection and training. 

But in both these presidencies this duty is \A bo performed only so far as funds permit. 

The Bengal Act is peculiar in charging boards with the maintenance and management 
of all primary schools under public management; as a matter of fact board schools in 
JBengul are few and of recent growth, /the system being .almost wholly one of grants-in- ✓ 

aid. In the United and the Central Provinces the boards shall, so far as the funds at 
their disposal permit, provide for the establishment and maintenance of schools, inspec- 
tion, training, and scholarships. It is specified that these things are under the control 
of boards in the Punjab. In Assam , a board may contribute towards or be charged witli 
the establishment, maintenance and management of all primary and middle vernacular 
schools under public management. 

. It is generally stated that local bodies may perform their duties wholly 
or- partially through grants-in-aid. In all eases the Acts permit government, 
in case of default, either to execute the neglected duties at the expense of the 
local body or to supersede it. 

It occasionally happens that municipalities find it convenient to transfer ' 
the administration of their educational institutions to' the district boards, 
while continuing to pay the expenses. This is the practice among the smaller 
municipalities of the United Provinces, which have no machinery for control, 
and those of the Jullundur division of the Punjab. The arrangement is found 
to make for efficiency but tends to weaken local interest. 

108. The Acts do not, save in the case of Bombay city, and the boards of 
that presidemy, of Bengal and of the United Provinces, limit the functions of 
local bodies to primary education. In Assam the limitation is to primary and 
middle vernacular education. But the chief concern of local bodies is with 
primary schools. In addition to maintaining schools, some local bodies give 
aid to privately managed schools. In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, this is 
the usual manner in which they discharge their responsibilities. ‘Elsewhere 
maintained and aided elementary schools exist side by side. But in Bombay, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces aid to schools in board (as 
apart from municipal) areas is given almost exclusively by government. In 
Bihar and Orissa, where the distribution of grants was only recently entrusted 
to municipalities, the change is said to have resulted in greater interest. In 
Burma, though there a re mo boards, considerable sums are spent in the lower 
districts from local cesses upon maintained and aided schools. 

109. The number of institutions and pupils in schools managed by local Number and 

bodies arid the total expenditure on education by these bodies are shown below, cost of ins- 
Detailed figures for provinces are found in appendices V and VI. titutions 

managed by 

Bonrds ' Municipalities. ^ 

Number of institutions . . 38,049 2,952 

Number of pupils . . . 2,234,006 331,474 

Total expenditure . • . Rl, 73, 78, 535 3149,39,083 

In addition to the institutions shown are the mass of schools (especially 
great in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Madras) which are aided by these 
bodies. , 

.The general result is that local bodies manage 41,001 institutions contain- 
ing 2,565,540 pupils, or 35-6 per cent, of the total .number of -pupils in public 
institutions and that their educational expenditure, including contributions 
from provincial funds, is R2, 23, 17, 618, or 19-9 of the total expenditure on 
education. But a reference to paragraph 115 will show that more than half 
of this sum is in reality provided from provincial revenues. 

110. The powers of the local bodies are defined by rules. The amount of Educatioml 
independence they can exercise varies largely. In Bombay the actual powers of local 
administration of board schools rests with the department of public instrue- bodies. 

tion, the boards themselves voting money, deciding dn their location and, so 
far .as rules permit, fixing the fee-rates. The appointment and control of . 
staff, the determination and payment of salaries and the grant of leave are 

, g2 ' • 
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of Bombay, of the United Provinces (where government in 1916 gave grants 
to four of the municipal towns in order to enable them to make such appoint- 
ments) and in Nagpur. The Director in the Central Provinces says that the 
appointment in this last case is a wise step, but that similar appointments 
under district councils would be a mistake, since his experience of a double 
system of inspection is not encouraging and funds required for the develop- 
ment of schools cannot be spared for this purpose. In the Punjab some of 
the municipalities maintain lady superintendents for inspecting purposes. 

113. The amount to be spent by local bodies on education in various Expenditure by 
provinces is sometimes fixed by rule ; but the tendency of late has been to leave local bodies. 
the decision in this matter to the bodies themselves. The rules in force during 

the quinquennium are briefly given below. 

Boards in Bombay are required to spend not less than one-third of the 
revenue derived from the land-cess upon education. In the United Provinces 
it is. laid down by law that the provision made by the municipalities for 
primary schools cannot be regarded as reasonable unless it amounts to at least 
five per cent, of the normal income after deduction has been made of income 
from special services. The minimum expenditure prescribed for boards in 
the Punjab is a sum made up of all grants made for purposes of education, 
the fee income and 25 per cent, of the general income of the district fund 
excluding the items before mentioned. It is further laid down that out of 
this sum the portion set apart for primary education should be not less than 
grants for and fees from that class of instruction and three-fifths of the por- 
tion of the annual income set aside for education generally. In the case of 
municipalities in that province the rule regarding general expenditure on 
education is similar save that 10 per cent, of the income is prescribed in place 
of 25 per cent. In Burma , where there are no boards, the maximum expen- 
diture made by municipalities should not exceed 5 per cent, of the gross annual 
income; nothing js laid down regarding the minimum. In Bihar and Orissa 
the minimum expenditure for a board is the amount actually expended in 
1911-12 plus an amount approximately equal to 10 per cent, of the grant from 
the Public Works cess, ylvs the total of the recurring grants given by Govern- 
ment since April 1st, 1912. In the Central Provinces board expenditure maj> 
not exceed a sum equivalent to the education cess, the fee receipts, govern- 
ment grants, private subscriptions and such portion of the board's income as 
with the approval of the commissioner has been allotted to education. The 
rule regarding, municipalities is the same save that there is no education cess. 

An important piece of legislation has been carried out in Berar, whereby dis- 
trict councils may at their option double the education cess and impose a 
further cess on non-agriculturists. It is proposed similarly to legislate for 
the other divisions of the Central Provinces. In A ssa,m the percentage spent 
is not ordinarily to fall short of that represented by the expenditure of the 
previous year and of the year 1904-05, exclusive of grants; i.e., the expendi- 
ture of 1904-05 is taken as the basis and to this are added the enhancement up 
to the previous year and any new grants made during the year. In. the North- , 

West Frontier Province a board is required to spend 25 per cent, of its total 
income exclusive of school fees and grants which are to be expended on educa- 
tion in full. 

No specific rules are laid down for boards or municipalities in Madras 
and Bengal , for boards in the United Provinces or for municipalities in Bom- 
' bay , Bihar and Orissa, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province. In 
the Madras municipalities, however, it is laid down that 15 per cent, of the 
income may be regarded as a fair proportion. In Bengal the rule requiring 
a municipality to spend 3-2 per cent, of its ordinary income has been abro- 
gated, but it is understood that this is still taken as a fairly suitable standard. 

Nor is there any strict rule regarding board expenditure in this presidency. 

Ordinarily however the income from pounds and ferries and some portion of 
the Public Works cess are assigned to education. 

114. The percentage of educational expenditure on the total expenditure 
of boards throughout India is, in Madras 14-8, Bombay 43T, Bengal 23-1, 

United Provinces 28-3, Punjab 27-6, Bihar and Orissa 19-1, Central Provinces 
and Berar 30-0, Assam 33-3, North-West Frontier Province 42-9, Coorg 26-7, 

Delhi 37T, Ajmer-Merwara 9-1, and for all India 24-9. 
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Similarly the proportion so spent in municipalities is, in Madras 9-6, 
Bombay 15-9, Bengal 3-8, United Provinces 6-7, Punjab 11-0, Burma 44, Bihar 
and Orissa 4-G, Central Provinces and Berar 14-0, Assam 8-0, North-West 
Frontier Province 11-4, Coorg 14-3, Delhi 3-9, Bangalore 2-2, Ajmer-Menvara 
4-7, Madras Corporation 4-4, Bombay Corporation 4-0, Calcutta Corporation 
0-G, Rangoon Corporation 5-4, and for all India 6-8. 

The large differences in the proportions arc probably explicable by 
varieties in the methods of calculating income, etc* 

115. In connection with these questions of expeoditure two important 
points should be noted which have enhanced the resources of local bodies. 

Previous to 1913 the boards of several provinces did not receive the whole 
of the land cess. In Bengal for instance the cess was divided into the road 
cess and the public works cess and the latter was taken by the local Govern- 
ment, which however returned a portion in the shape of grants. In the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province con- 
siderable reductions were made from the cesses for various purposes. In 1913 
the entire net proceeds of the cesses were handed over to the boards, the Govern- 
ment of India making assignments to the local Governments to cover the 
loss. By this means the income of boards in the provinces named above was 
enhanced by S2^- lakhs. 

Secondly, Government supplemented the incomes of boards in 1905 by 
contributions for general purposes amounting to 25 per cent, of their thea 
existing income and both in that year and subsequently imperial grants 
assisted local Governments in making special contributions to boards and 
municipalities for purposes of education and sanitation. Of the grants made 
during the viceroyalties of Lord Curzon and Lord Hardinge, a substantial 
portion was handed over to local bodies for the development of primary schools. 
The amount shown in general table IV, as expended from local funds upon 
education amounts to Rl, 73, 78, 535 and that from municipal funds to 
R49, 39.083. But out of the former sum R99,96,410 and out of the latter 
R15,83,798 are contributed from provincial revenues, so that out of the grand 
total of R2, 23,17,018 expended by local bodies no less than Rl, 15, 80, 208 or 
more than half represents money handed over to them by the local Govern- 
ments. The total expenditure in each province shown separately for boards 
and municipalities together with the government contributions. included in 
these sums are shown in appendix VI. The variations are striking, especially 
the comparative paucity of contributions made in Bengal, and are probably 
to be explained by differences in the conditions of boards and their ability to 
discharge their functions. 


116. An interesting example of the method on which contributions have 
been allotted to boards is contained in the Punjab report. When the large 
imperial grants were received, it was laid down that the local Government 
would bear two thirds of the salaries of trained board school teachers and of 
grants earned by aided elementary schools and one-half of the salaries of un- 
trained teachers, a proviso being made that no trained teacher should receive 
less than R12 a month or R15, if a headmaster. As the system favoured the 
richer districts, special doles were made to the poorer boards. When the 
imperial grants were thus allocated and no new grants were forthcoming, it 
was found that, government had committed itself to the expenditure of over 
half a lakh which was not covered by the funds available for this object and 
had to be reappropriated from other heads. ITence in 1915 the system had to 
b*' changed. Hoards arc now required to submit proposals annually and dis- 
tribution is made according to their needs by the Finance Committee, the 
grant for each new school required .being R2O0-- a liberal estimate of two- 
thirds of the annual cost in the Punjab. 


117. It might he anticipated that the expenditure of local bodies on edu- 
cation would largely have imrea-ed during the.twelve rears, that is, from the 
tmw U-tore the pokey ot imperial grants whether general or for educational 
purfxfv'. was instituted. I he expenditure tn 1504-05 was just, over 95 1 lakh- 
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In 1911-12, it was Rl, 35, 64,264. In 1916-17, it was B2, 23, 17, 618. Thus 
the increase during the quinquennium has been a little over 87-| lakhs and 
during the past 12 years .128 lakhs. When it is considered that government - 
now contributes over 115 lakhs towards the educational expenditure of boards 
and that'a considerable amount of this was made available during these twelve 
years it is clear that the additional amouqt which local bodies have found 
from their own resources for purposes of education is comparatively smalL 

118. During the quinquennium the Government of India issued a resolu- Declaration of 
tion on Local Self-Government and also passed orders on the questions raised policy by the 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralisation. These orders, issued on the Government of 
19th September 1916, were as follows. Generally speaking the Government of India. 

India endorsed the decision of the Commission to give to local bodies a 

greater share' in the control of such education as is entrusted to them. It 
accepted the principle that the activities of these bodies should in the main 
be confined to primary schools, though the charge of vernacular middle schools 
might also be undertaken in cases where their duties towards primary 
education were fully discharged, and that secondary institutions teaching 
English should be financed by government: As, however, government is at 
present unable to meet the additional expenditure which the adoption of this 
recommendation would involve and the reduction in grants for other objects 
might lead to misconceptions, the financial support of secondary English 
schools now maintained at the cost of local .bodies must continue so to be 
maintained, though expenditure on this object should not be increased at the 
expense of the interests of primary education. As regards the powers of 
local bodies, such matters as leave, acting and travelling allowances, pensions 
or provident funds and maximum salaries for establishments should be 
governed by rules prescribed by the local .Government. But the local bodies 
should have a free hand in the creation and filling up of appointments, punish- 
ment, dismissal, etc. They should^ also be able to open and close schools, 
although the collector should have power to order the opening of new primary 
schools Where necessary and a local body might be required to submit proposals 
for the closing of a school to the collector or the director. The practice under 
which a certain choice is allowed in the curriculum should be emphasised. 

The departments of public instruction will continue to prescribe courses, the 
adoption of which, with or without any. alteration, should be left to the local 
bodies. Text-books not approved by the department should not be prescribed 
without the sanction of the collector. But a free choice should be given from 
lists of approved works provided changes are not unnecessarily frequent. As 
regards inspection, the ordinary practice should continue as heretofore, 
namely, the retention of the inspecting staff in the pay and under the control 
of government, though a local staff might be maintained at the expense of local 
funds provided it merely took the place of the existing staff and was sub- 
ordinated to the, government inspecting agency. Finally local bodies should 
be given full power to pass their budgets, though the rule should generally be 
adopted that grants made for education are .spent on that object and that the 
standard of expenditure on primary education previous to the receipt of such 
grants is not substantially reduced. 

119. It is usual to add a few remarks regarding educational work under Education in 

the Corporations in the presidency cities. The position is as follows : — , presidency 

' cities. 
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Madras . . 

• 

45M) 

. 0-99 

2*2 

Bombay 

# • 

153-9 

fi-3 

4*1 

Calcutta 

• * 

10S-0 

0*66 

0-6 


The Madras and Bombay Corporations maintain 21 and 195 primary ' 
schools with 2,742 and 23,987 pupils respectively. It may be assumed that 
other -schools in Madras receive aid. In Calcutta there are 337 boys 5 primary ✓. 
schools,, mainly of the proprietary type, with 17,229 pupils. 
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120. The contrast between Bombay and Calcutta is striking, especially in 
view of the statement made by Mr. Hornell, that of the expenditure in the 
latter city only 1122,782 (exclusive of remissions of rates and taxes) goes on 
primary education,* whereas Bombay spends over 5 lakhs on this object. The 
question of education in Calcutta came to be regarded as so important during 
the quinquennium that an officer was -deputed to investigate it. He reported 
that the condition of schools was far from satisfactory. “ An ill-lighted and 
ill-ventilated room in a private pucka house, or an equally objectionable hut 
with a tiled rcof ; a number of boys huddled together, sitting, in some cases, 
on benches and, in some, on the floor, but all alike shouting at the top of their 
voices; a guru, uneducated and untrained, but determined to eke out a living 
for himself, dozing at the desk— this is the picture of an ordinary primary 
school.” This report was laid before the Corporation. The chairman 
pointed out that the Bombay municipality receives an annual grant from 
government for liquor licenses and tobacco duty aggregating 4-} lakhs a year 
It was .also pointed out that the Corporation were not in a position to under- 
take the primary responsibility for the provision and maintenance of schools 
and that it was not the intention of the law that they should do so. It was, 
however, admitted that schools were unsatisfactory and the ‘Corporation 
declared that they would be glad to co-operate with government in improving 
it, the suggestion being made that loans should be raised for the construction 
of suitable school buildings and the amounts now spent on grants might be 
devoted to interest and sinking fund, the Corporation undertaking a larger 
expenditure for some such specific purposes and government defraying the 
cost of the stall and maintenance of the schools so constructed. The 
Presidency division inspector has since been instructed to prepare a scheme 
setting forth the needs of each ward in respect of school buildings. - ■ 

121. The position in Bombay is as follows. The produce of liquor licenses 
and tobacco duty had been made over to the Corporation to help defray the 
police charges. When government in 1007 undertook these charges, which 
amounted to just over 5 lakhs, it did not resume these concessions. But in 
exchange the Corporation undertook certain medical, educational and other 
expenses which had previously devolved on government and which also 
amounted to just over 5 lakhs (inclusive of the total government expenditure 
on primary education in the city, which, apart from building grants, then 
amounted to R8G,000 a year). The Corporation further undertook to make 
such adequate provision for primary education as might devolve upon them 
owing to the withdrawal of the Government expenditure, safeguards being, 
however, added in case of a change of policy. Accordingly the City of Bom- 
bay Municipal Act renders it incumbent on the Corporation to make adequate 
provision for primary education. A further ' section of the Act lays down 
that if at any time government makes primary education free or free and com- 
pulsory in the city, it shall then pay to the Corporation a grant amounting to 
one third of the difference between the cost thereafter annually incurred by the 
Corporation on primary education and the cost so- incurred in the period of 
twelve months immediately preceding the change. It is also provided that 
should there be any change in the general policy of the government as regards 
its own liability towards the cost of primary education, the Corporation would 
he entitled to benefit thereby to the same extent as other municipalities. 
In pursuance of the obligation laid upon it by the Act, the Bombay Corpora- 
tion has increased expenditure upon education from 1-7 lakh in i007 to 5-7 
lakhs in 191G-17. It- may be mentioned that in 191G-17, the Corporation 
received from the liquor licenses about 1*44 lakh and from the tobacco octroi 
2 52 lakhs. 


122. In Calcutta too the contribution made by the. Corporation towards 
the upkeep of the police was remitted in 1888. when the suburban municipal!- 
ties v, ore amalgamated with it, and the rate levied for that purpose was 
nb-iltthed. hut a new cormonanca tax with the same maximum was. imposed 
; ! y ,ra -; r Corporation might not be worse off gun taxation than 

h-nore. he promotion ot primary ami technical education lies at the dis- 
cretion oi the t corporation. 
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CONTROLLING AGliNCiES. di 


V. — Private managing agencies. 

123. Privately managed institutions number 111,523 and their pupils Privately 
4,402,883 or 61*1 per-cent, of the total number of pupils in public institutions. managed 
Expenditure on these institutions is E5, 07, 80, 150 made up of El, 58, 07, 359 institutions. 
from public funds, El, 98, 70, 419 from fees and El, 51, 02, 372 from other 
sources. Thus, the majority of institutions fall under private management. 

124. The policy of entrusting much of the educational activity of th QTJie 'policy of 
country to societies and individuals dates from the despatch of 1854 and ha ^private man- 
since been steadily pursued by government. The main reason for initiating agement and 
the policy was the consideration that government with its limited resources grant-in-aid. 
could not cope with the almost boundless exigencies of the situation. The 
Commission of 1882 declared the improvement and extension of private insti- 
tutions to be the principal care of the department. But it found among its 
witnesses differences amounting to a complete conflict of opinion on this point, 

it admitted the unsuitability of the grant-in-aid system in its existing form 
to the supply of education for the masses, it dwelt on the lack of agencies and 
co-operation, it was unable to advise the immediate or general withdrawal 
of the State from the provision of high education and it agreed “ that the 
careful supervision of the State is indispensable for higher education; and 
that whatever withdrawal there may be, whether soon or late, from its direct 
provision, there should be none whatever from its indirect but efficient 
control.”* The Resolution of 1913 restated adherence to the policy. “ It is 
dictated,” the Resolution ran, “ not by any belief in the inherent superiority 
of private over State management, but by preference for an established system 
and, above all, by the necessity 'of concentrating the direct energies of the 
State and the bulk of its available resources upon the improvement and 
_ expansion of elementary education. The policy may be summarised as the 
encouragement of privately managed schools under suitable bodies maintained 
in efficiency by government inspection, recognition and control, and by the aid 
of government funds.” 

The amount of recurring grant-in-aid given towards the maintenance 
of privately managed institutions has increased in the past twenty years from 
R41,34,001 to El, 58, 07, 359. During the quinquennium the increase was 
E60,13,088. The total sum now given is made up of El, 07, 75, 504* given 
directly from provincial funds and E50,31,855 from local and municipal funds. 

In addition to this, large .amounts are disbursed from public funds to 
meet the cost of buildings and other indirect expenditure connected with 
privately managed institutions. The number of institutions now in receipt 
of aid is" 92,582, while that of unaided institutions is only 18,941. 

125. The aided primary school has not, on the whole, been particularly Value of pH- 
successful Board schools are more efficient and popular. The system of va tdy managed 
private management has led to a large expansion of secondary and collegiate institutions. 
education, and here and there has called forth local generosity. On the other 

hand, several of the reports point out that such schools are not always wisely 
located; they can be started “ where and when and under whatever auspices 
chance may . provide,” sometimes in competition with each other or with 
government institutions; many depend solely or almost solely upon fees; and 
this fact,, combined with the light control which external authorities bring 
to bear, is not always productive of happy results. 

126. On the other hand" there are many . excellent private institutions. Missions. 
Conspicuous among these are those managed by missions. In the larger - 
provinces they number 10,461, namely, 42 colleges, 843 secondary schools, 

9,259 primary schools, 75 training institutions and 242 other schools. Their 
total cost is Bl, 38, 00, 457. Out of this sum, E38,27,311 come from mission 
funds, to which must be added the honorary services of many teachers. 

Appendix VII gives further details. Church of England missions educate 
"some 113,000 pupils and contribute about 7-84 lakhs; Roman Catholic missions 
approximately 108,000 pupils and 8-8 lakhs; Baptist missions 54,000 pupils 
and 3 lakhs. Scotch, American and other missions work on a large scale. 

• * Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, pages 352, 356, 857, 436, 464, 462, 463, 464. 
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Enciclics, in- 
dividuals, clc. 


The Educa- 
tional services. 


The Methodist Episcopalian and Welsh Calvinistic missions may be specially 
mentioned. 

The education of girls, of aboriginal tribes and of depressed classes is 
the field in which missions have achieved the most conspicuous success. But 
they also maintain excellent colleges and secondary schools and manage 
popular hostels. 

127. Some of the schools managed by Indian societies or endowed by 
liberal-minded land-holders and others also reach a high level of efficiency. 
Among the former class, there are a considerable number in the Bombay 
presidency— the institutions of the Deccan Educational Society, the Shikshain 
Prasarak Mandali, the Ahmednagar Education Society, the Seva Sadan and 
others. In this presidency some of the proprietary schools, too, are reported 
as doing really good work. Many of the proprietary schools throughout. 
India, however, are in need of reform, as also are those managed by faineant 
committees. Mr. Hornell, speaking of the managing committees of aided 
middle schools, says that they cannot as a rule be regarded seriously, as ail 
authority is centred in the secretary or the president. This remark is of 
wide application. Further comment on the results of the policy of dependence 
on private effort is reserved for the chapter on secondary education. 


CHAPTER V, 

THE EDUCATIONAL STAFF. 


128. The inspectorate and the staff of government institutions are com- 
posed of government servants, who are arranged in services in the way 
described below. 


(?) The Indian Educational service, which consists mainly of Europeans, 
is recruited by the Secretary of State- Its members fill the posts of Directors, 
inspectors, principals, professors, headmasters, etc. The pay is R500 rising 
bv annual increments of R50 to Rl,000. As to further promotion, there arc 
the posts of Director which carry special pay, sixteen* personal allowances 
rising to R2f>0 or E500, and, in cases where a man fails to obtain these advan- 
tages, allowances of RlOO a month after 15 years’ service. The period of 
service ordinarily required is 30 years and the pension amounts to £437-10-0, 
a Director of approved service receiving £525. Ladies receive special rates 
of pay ranging generally from R300 to R500 or RG00 a month. The post of 
Director is not confined to the Indian Educational Service and, if no suitable 
officer is to be found in that service, may be otherwise filled. Appointments 
are occasionally made to other posts also, from services other than the educa- 
tional. 


(ii) The provincial services, which are composed mainly of Indians, arc 
recruited by the local Governments. They include inspectors, assistant and 
joint inspectors, principals, professors, headmasters of important high schools 
and of some normal schools, etc. The arrangement of the services varies 
irom province to province. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam there is 
a regular graded service from R200 to R700 a month. Elsewhere the ser- 
vices arc sometimes split up according to the kinds of duties performed. The 
average pay is 11320, the highest rate being R41S-D in Burma and the lowest 
R23»>!) in the North-West Frontier Province. t 
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duties performed.. The average pay is B65-1 varying from B53-7, in the 
North- West -Frontier Province to P-88, in Bengal.* 

(iv) In some provinces are found lower subordinate services. Sanction 
has recently been obtained to the breaking up in some cases of these services' 
into separate cadres according to the work performed, such as a vernacular 
teachers’ service and so forth. 

( v ) Outside posts are generally created for officers performing special 

duties. • 


The numbers in these services, the average emoluments and the proportion 
of Europeans and Indians who occupy posts are shown in the following state- 
ment. ‘The figures for different provinces are given in appendix VIII. 


Servico 


Number of officers. 

Average 
monthly pay ' 


European 
or domiciled 
community. 

Indian. 

Total. 

in rupees to 
ono place of 
deoimals. 

Indian Educational servico f 

; 

241 

r 

7 

'! 

248 

832-2 

Provincial Educational service 

. 

57 

450 

507 

319-9 

Subordinate Educational servico 

• 

. 1.17 

8,841 

8,978 

05-1 

Unclassified posts . ' . 

. 

228 

3,707 

3,935 

45-9 


Total 

CG3 

13,005 

13,008 

78'G 


129* It has already been stated that improvements in the pay of those Improvements 
engaged in educational work formed a feature of the quinquennium. These in the pay of 
improvements, however, touched mainly the board teachers of primary schools the services. 
and the staff of aided secondary and primary schools, and affected only to a 
less degree the services here described. A few minor changes were made. 

Headmasters of high schools recruited in England now enjoy the full pay of 
the Indian educational service; in the Central Provinces the collegiate branch 
of the provincial service was reorganised in grades from PI 50 to P500; and 
in Bengal the headmasters and headmistresses of government high and middle 
English and vernacular schools were granted local allowances of B50, B30 and 
B20 a month, and assistant headmasters or mistresses~of high schools P20 a 
month, provided that, in the case of high school staff, the officers are members 
of the subordinate educational service. Other schemes of reform are a-foot, 
such as the transfer to the provincial service of the chief deputy inspector in 
each district (henceforward to be known as the district inspector) and head- 
masters of high schools in the case of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. But 
organised improvement in the prospects of the Indian and provincial services 
was shelved pending the deliberations of the Royal Commission on the Public 
Services in India, which commenced its sittings in November 1912 and whose 
'report appeared in 1916. 

In view of this delay it was decided to give some temporary relief in the 
case of the educational services, where the necessity of improvement had so 
long been recognised. Accordingly at the beginning of 1913, eight special 
allowances of B150 each were bestowed on officers of the provincial services 
whose recognised claim for promotion to the Indian Educational service could 
not be conceded till a decision was reached. The” eases of others, whose pay 
appeared incommensurate with their merits but whose age precluded their 
chances of benefiting by any scheme of reorganisation, were treated under 
general financial powers conferred on local Gqvernments at the beginning of 
. the quinquennium. At the end of 1914, a provision with similar ends in view 

* The figures for the provinces are — Madras R72'4, Bombay R78, Bengal R88, United Provinces 
R55 - 7. Punjab RG1'2. Bihar and Orissa R86 - 9, Central Provinces R84, Assam R70’2, North-West 
Frontier Province 53' 7. The figure for Burma has not been returned. 

t The following are not included in the Indian Educational Service figures: — 'Five officers of 
Bombay, vie., the Director of Public Instruction and 4 officers on deputation ; 12 vacancies. 6 in 
Bengal. 1 in the Punjab, 5 in Bihar and Orissa, and 2 Indians who are officiating in the Punjab in 
place of Europeans on deputation- Tt includes one officer on deputation in the Punjab from the 
Medical Department. 
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was made for the Indian Educational service, by which allowances aggregating 
3123,800 a year were distributed to certain of its members provided they ful- 
filled specified conditions of service. 

A fairly sustained effort has also been made to improve the pay of the staff 
in the lower services. Thus, Mr. Mayhew reports that the average pay of 
teachers in government secondary schools has been raised from 3165. to 3185; 
undergraduates rise in grades from 3140 to 31125 and graduate teachers on a 
time scale from 3160 to 31125, while there are 40 additional posts of 31150 to 
31250 reserved for officers of special merit. 

The staff in 130. Of the total of 280,738 teachers in colleges and schools, only 9,474 

schools are in government service. Of the remaining 271,264, there are 78,977 in 

managed by board employ, 13,058 in municipal and 179,229 in private employ. 
local bodies and Contributions to local funds and enhanced aid have served to improve the 
■private pay given to these teachers. In the resolution of 1913 the Government of 

agencies. India laid down 3112 as the minimum pay of trained primary teachers. In 

many cases this minimum is exceeded. But the existence of a large'body of 
untrained men reduces the average of board teachers’ pay to less than this 
amount. One of the inspectors in Bihar and Orissa reports that in aided 
high schools (exclusive of mission schools) the rates of pay now range generally 
from 3120 to 31100 instead of, as formerly, from 3112 to 3160, and in privately 
managed middle schools from 3115 to 3150, instead of 316 to 3130. 

The pay received by board, municipal and private teachers in various 
grades of institutions throughout India is as follows. 





AvERAOK HONTIII.V TAT. 



Number 

of 

teachers. 





Kind of employment. 

In 

Colleges. 

In 

Secondary 

schools." 

In 

Frimnry 

cehools. 

In 

other 

schools. 

Hoard ........ 

71,110 

R 

-12-9 

n 

15-2 

n 

11-0 

R 

21-5 

Municipal ....... 

n.nsi 

143-3 

37-4 

15-4 

32-7 

1’rivate ...... 

177,151 

170-2 

31-7 

7-8 

15-3 

Tot.u. 

250,875 

1 

174-1 

32-G 

9-2 

15-9 


Pensions and 

provident 

funds. 


The low pay shown for teachers in board secondary schools is due to the 
tact that these are largely middle vernacular schools. The total number of 
cacners here shown falls slightly short of the actual total. Figures for Coorg, 
A j mer-Merwara and Bangalore are not included. 

131. Apart, however, from the actual pay received, it is important to 
oonsi tier the arrangements made by the controlling authorities for the prospects 
of their employees. ' 


Government servants are classed in the services already specified, receive 
legulai grade or time-scale promotion and are eligible for pension. 

P, oar ^ '^municipal servants, too, are often in regular services and some- 
times held eligible for pensions or the benefit of provident funds. In Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, their service is pensionable. 

w J,!V llC Ul ?', tc<1 Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province contri- 
, ° P rm tdent funds in the case of teachers on B10 or over is generally 
eon p . : ory. Tn Bihar and Orissa and under most of the local bodies in Assam 
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The establishment of a general provident', fund for teachers in non- 
pensionable employ has long been under consideration by the Government of . 

India and the local Governments and a small committee met at Delhi in 1914 
in order to consider the question. Some of the reports bear witness to the fact 
that a general fund of .this nature is an urgent necessity. 

132. The inadequacy, of the pay of the educational services has long been The inode-, 
recognised. “ So far as the staff of government colleges is concerned,” says quacy of the 
the Bengal Director, “ those graduates of Calcutta University who, on the conditions of 
strength of their M. A. and M. Sc. degrees and possibly some small amount of educational 
experience are appointed early in life to a professorship in the provincial services. 
educational service have no great cause for complaint, but this ‘service also 
contains certain professors who hold European academic qualifications secured 
in some cases .at the cost of considerable struggle and hardship which have 
profited them little, if at all, in the matter of pay and prospects. These 
officers have a grievance. Then there are the men whose qualifications, had 
they been fortunate, might have procured them, to start with, appointments 
as professors in the provincial educational service. These men begin as 
lecturers on R125 in class IV of the subordinate educational service — in the 
past many began on R100 in class V of that service. They are doing practic- 
ally the same work as professors, but, failing professorships in appropriate 
subjects becoming vacant, the only prospect that they have is to climb slowly 
and laboriously up the subordinate educational service. In this service the 
lecturer has to compete with inspecting officers, school teachers and others, so 
that, even if he does work of real .distinction in his subject, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to give him exceptional promotion.” The same report and that - 

from Bihar and' Orissa lay stress upon the still greater disabilities of inspect- 
ing officers and school teachers, especially those who are included in the lower 
subordinate service, where the initial pay is R15. The defects in all these 
three services are the grading, which -consigns a disproportionately large 
number of posts to the lower classes, and the lack of correspondence between 
the rank held by an officer and the pay he receives. One hears of promising 
officers, promoted to posts of responsibility, finding themselves on lower pay 
* than their own subordinates. The system of allowances for certain officers 
in Bengal is designed partially to remedy this defect. 

But the out-look for those in private employ is still worse. A privately 
managed school mayliave to offer larger initial pay than a government or a 
board school. But there is not the same fixity of tenure or certainty of some 
promotion, however, slow. There is no pension attached and the system, of 
provident funds, though growing, has as yet been introduced only very parti- 
ally. It is not surprising that many teachers put much of their energy into 
study for the legal profession and take an early opportunity of abandoning 
a ca/reer which offers little inducement in the way of prospects. 

Notwithstanding considerable improvements in pay, the primary teacher 
may still find himself on a pittance which would hardly satisfy a labourer. 

Large expenditure will be necessary before the conditions of the teaching 
profession are rendered such as will attract the right type of man. If there 
has been some improvement in pay, there has also, as the Madras report says, 
been a rise in prices. Nor will enhanced pay alone serve to establish a satis- 
factory and contented body of teachers in privately managed schools. Greater 
security of tenure, clear agreements as to terms, notice of termination' of 
service, etc., and some general provision for old age are equally necessary 
reforms. 1 

V , 

133. The Royal Commission on the Public Services in India held its sit- The recommen- 
tings during the quinquennium. Its proposals touching the educationa \ dations of the 
services were aimed mainly at removing the bar which has hitherto prevented Public Ser - 
the entry of Indians in any but very small numbers into the Indian Educational vices Corn- 
Service. This involves the abandonment of the present distinction between mission. 
the Indian and the provincial services and the creation of a single service. 

The Commission proposed that this new service should be divided into two 
classes according to the nature of the work to be performed. Class I would 
include those who perform the superior work of supervision and control and 
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would comprise approximately 264 posts — i.e., the posts included in the 
Indian Educational Service (about 199 at that time) with an addition equi- 
valent to one-third. Recruitment for three-quarters of these posts should be 
in Europe and for the remaining quarter in India. In the case of newly 
appointed posts, the recruitment would be equally divided between Europe 
and India. Class II would contain those officers who are engaged on ordinary 
teaching or inspection. It would be generally commensurate with the 
present provincial service but should be increased up to the requirements 
of the work to be done. Recruitment would be wholly in India . The appoint- 
ment of twenty professorships for the higher branches of study was recom- 
mended. 

It was also the aim of the Commission to improve the prospects of the 
sen ice. They proposed that the pay of an officer of class I, if he were recruit- 
ed in England, should commence on E550 and rise to Rl,250, if he were recruit- 
ed in India, on R350 rising to Rl,250. Two selection grades, together equal 
to 20 per cent, of the total of posts, were proposed, bringing the pay of select- 
ed officers (wherever recruited) up to Rl,500 and Rl,750. In class II .an 
officer would begin on R250 and rise by a time-scale to R500, with the hope of 
entering a selection grade up to R700. The result would be an average pay 
in class I amounting to Rl,043 for officers recruited in England, being an 
increase of 7-5 per cent, on the then average of R970£, and an average pay 
amounting to R948 for officers recruited in India; in class II the average 
would be R439, being an increase of 25T per cent, on the then average of 
11351. :X 

The Commission made many other proposals regarding the grouping of 
officers into an administrative, a college and a special branch, methods of 
recruitment, length of service, pensions, the terms of lady officers, etc.- 

No orders have yet been passed on these recommendations. But (he 
Government of India addressed local Governments after the close of the quin- 
quennium, inviting their views-on certain points and indicating a readiness 
to consider a larger measure of Indian recruitment. 

The recommendations of the Commission relate only to the highest services 
-—the Indian and the provincial. There remain the subordinate, the lower 
subordinate and the other services and unclassified posts, which contain the 
great majority of officers. There are also the teachers under local bodies and 
the enormous host of teachers in private employ. No more important problem 
confronts the educational administration than the provision of adequate con- 
ditions and prospects for the inspecting staff and the 280,000 teachers, of whom 
the highest services (numbering less than 1,000) account only for a minute 
fraction. On the solution of this problem depends the solution of many of the 
most pressing difficulties. Something has been done, but much more remains 
to lie done. 

* In Mtirina th° proposed average was oOCIJ, Ixnnj; an increase, of 11 per cent, on tlio then nyerape 
of Rt.jOJ. The pay, ns calculate! I>v the Commission, rvns ccncrallv higher than ns shown in the 
prevent reports. ’ 
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CHAPTER YI. 

UNIVERSITIES. 


I. — Organisation. 

134. Until the close of the quinquennium there were five universities in Kinds of uni- 
India — those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, the -Punjab and Allahabad, versities - 
These were founded between the years 1857 and 1887 and are mainly of the 
affiliating type. During, the quinquennium plans were laid for the creation 

of new universities, some of which, at the time of" writing, have already come 
into being. The present chapter therefore falls into two parts — a description 
of the progress made in the universities actually in existence during the period 
and an account of the formation of new institutions. 

135. The older universities possess similar constitutions save for slight Constitution . 
variations in the size and composition of the senates. The main features are 

a Chancellor, who is the head of the local administration ; a' Vice-Chancellor 
nominated by government; a senate consisting partly of ex officio fellows, 
partly of ordinary fellows to the number of 100 in the three senior, 75 in the 
two junior universities, nominated by the Chancellor save that at the senior 
universities 20 are elected, - half by the faculties, half by the registered 
graduates, at Lahore 15 by the registered graduates, at Allahabad 15 by the 
senate or the registered graduates or both; faculties and boards of studies; 
and finally a syndicate of not more than 17 members (at Allahabad 18), of 
whom ordinarily two are ex officio and the remainder elected by the senate, 
the faculties or both. The Viceroy is the Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta, and the Government of India stands towards that university in the 
position which, in the case of each of the other universities, is occupied by the 
local Government at whose headquarters it is situated. The senate is the 
governing body, legislates (subject to government approval) for the university 
and considers all questions of importance. It also possesses the ultimate 
power in the conferment of degrees and forms the faculties from among its 
own members. The syndicate is of the nature of an executive committee, 
preparing questions for discussion in the senate and also possessing separate - 
powers of its own, though its actions in exercise of these powers are subject 
to control and revision by the senate. * Again certain powers are retained by 
government — the act of affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges, the sanction 
of new or modified regulations, etc. 

136. The characteristics of this arrangement are as follows : — The main 
powers (subject in some important respects to government but independently 
wielded as regards academic matters) are concentrated in the hands of a 
senate, which is -largely a lay body, since the law does not require that more 
than two-fifths of its ordinary members be engaged in the profession of leach- 
ing. There is no independent academic body; for the authorities to which 
certain of the administrative and academic functions are delegated are 
created by the senate, mainly composed of members of the senate and liable to 
see their decisions revised by the senate. The faculties for instance are com- 
posed of members of the senate, each of -whom is assigned to one or more of 
these bodies, though specialists not connected with the university may be co- 
opted. Often they are large bodies ; at Calcutta, the faculty of arts consists 
of 66 members, that of science of 27, that of law of 23, that of medicine of 16 
and that of engineering of 9. Half the members of the syndicate, again, may 
be laymen. At the same time the Chancellor and government exercise powers 
through nomination- and the retention of certain sanctions. One of the cha- 
racteristics of the new university- at Benares is the distinction between ad- 
ministrative and academic functions, for the latter of which a -separate body 
has been created with independent powers and capable of framing its own 
regulations. It was the intention to make a rather similar arrangement at 
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Faina, though one and the same body would deal with administrative affairs 
subject to the senate and with academic affairs independently. But, owing 
to the demand for popular control over the various activities of the university, 
academic and administrative functions will there be exercised by a syndicate 
containing a strong lay minority and will be liable to revision on appeal to 
the senate as described in paragraph 161. 

137. The most important changes in constitution which have taken place 
during the quinquennium, apart from the ideas embodied in the Acts incor- 
porating the new universities, have been the substitution of Members of the 
Executive Council of Bengal for members of the Government of India (the 
Education Member in the latter government being retained) as cx officio 
fellows of the Calcutta senate and an alteration in the composition of the 
Madras syndicate whereby the elected members, previously numbering ten and 
chosen by the senate, have been raised to twelve of whom five are elected by Ihc 
faculties and seven by the senate. Certain alterations in the method of form- 
ing the syndicate fit Bombay have been proposed by that university and await 
consideration by the local Government. The Government of India have had 
the whole question of the composition and functions of the senates under 
consideration. 


13S. The universities recognise schools for purposes of presenting pupils 
at the matriculation, save in Madras, where this power is exercised in British 
territory by the Director and in Native States by the Durbars. Schools within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the University of Allahabad apply in the first 
instance through the department, which also makes the initial, though not 
necessarily subsequent, enquiries. Elsewhere school managers apply direct 
to the university, which, though it ordinarily accepts the report of the govern- 
ment inspector, may utilise some investigating agency of its own. The 
Bombay report states that the university sometimes grants recognition to 
schools which the department had declined to recognise. 

As regards the conditions laid down for recognition, a resolution of the 
syndicate of the University of Calcutta in 1908 detailed those which arc 
prescribed by that university. Among other things it is laid down that the 
staff should contain not less than two graduates and two teachers who have 
passed the intermediate. The minimum scale of salaries for inofussil schools 
was fixed at 3150 a month for the headmaster, R40 for the second master and 
I?25 for each of the other four masters. A slightly higher rate was prescribed 
for headmasters and second masters in schools in Calcutta. The accpmmoda- 
tion required is 8 square feet for each pupil, provision on this scale being made 
for 80 per cent, of the boys on the roll, which is taken to represent the average 
attendance. It is laid down that in the case of new buildings 10 square feet 
should be insisted upon. 


The universities also conduct their own matriculation examinations, 
though they also accept the school leaving certificate (save in Bombay) and 
other equivalent examinations as a passport to their courses. 

The affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges is ultimately the act of govern- 
ment. Government, however, is mainly guided by the opinion of the syndicate 
and the senate through whom such* application must first come, although, 
whatever the views expressed by those bodies, the application must go forward 
and the ultimate authority is not bound by those views. Cases of disaffiliation 
are verv rare. 


In the University of Calcutta it has been laid down that affiliation up to 
the B. A. pass standard in any subject is conditional on the presence in the 
college of two qualified lecturers in that subject. For affiliation to the 
honours standard the appointment of a third eminently qualified lecturer is 
a rule demanded. For physics and chemistry three lecturers are demanded 
in c;wh subject, one of whom in each set should possess eminent qualification*. 
Su= h a *tafi would justify the inclusion of tiie honours courses. Conditions 
are al*o laid down regarding the equipment of laboratories. Nc 

however, app'.tt'i to have h r ' ‘ 

to ptotv: -or.’. 


No definite rule, 


n laid down regulating the proportion of students 
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Universities are required to inspect- their affiliated colleges — Calcutta 
and the Punjab once a year, Bombay once'in three, Allahabad once in five years 
and Madras , at no specified interval. -Calcutta maintains a whole-time 
inspector;' Elsewhere this work, is done by committees. 

The chief work of the universities consists in the prescription of courses 
and the conduct of examinations. Save that changes in regulations require 
government sanction, the universities exercise full power in these respects and 
can themselves settle details of courses, standards to be attained, etc., through 
their faculties, boards of studies and examiners. 

Since 1904, the universities have possessed the power of appointing 
teachers and imparting instruction. Indeed, the Act makes the latter func- 
tion incumbent on them. Paragraphs 150 — 155 show how far they have car- 
ried out this duty. 


II. — Institutions and Students. 


139. The number of colleges affiliated to the five universities is different Colleges and 
from that shown in the general tables, because on the one hand their jurisdic- students. 
tion includes Native States and on the other some of the colleges entered in 
the tables are not affiliated to any university. A list of the colleges is given 
in supplemental table 33. The numbers are as follows. 









1 

Colleges in 
British terri- 
tory. 

i ! 

i 1 

Collegos in 
Nativo States. 

Total. 



Calcutta 

• 

• • 

• 

• i 

• 

• • • 

57 

1 

08 

Bombay 

• 

• * 

• 

• 

• 

. 

13 , 

4 

17 

Madras 

• 

• « 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 

- 41 

12 

03 

Punjab 

• 

• * 

• 

• 

• 

• ' * • 

18 

5 

23 • 

Allahabad 

• 

• «'• 

• 

• 

• 

• • • 

27 

0 

33 







Total 

ICO 

i 

28 

T»4 

CO 

t*H 


The number of students is 28,418 in colleges affiliated to Calcutta, 8,001 
under Bombay, 8,522 under Madras, 6,583 under the Punjab, and 7,807 under 
Allahabad. 


140. The output of graduates during the quinquennium was as follows. 


- 


Arts. 

Science. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Agriculture 

1 

Englnecr- 

Ing. 

Teaching. 

Commerce. 

Total. 

Calcutta . 


7,r.04 

1,408 

1,981 

300 

i 

02 

280 

• . 

11,055 

Bombay . 


2,007 

lf.4 

791 

248 

103 

181 

•• 

20 

4,112 

Madras . 


3,044 

>• 

1,274 

76 

•• 

41 


•• 

5,035 

runjnb 

• 1 

1,887 

150 

280 

102 

... 

•• 

250 


2,084 

Allaliabad 


2,190 

380 

1,320 

32 

•• 

1 

•• 


3,934 

Total 


17,892 

2,104 

5,052 

818 

105 . 

284 

539 

20 

, 27,420 


Output of 
degree-holders. 


In addition to these degrees, licentiates are granted in certain subjects.. 
Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad give licentiates in teaching;' Bombay 

i 
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The degrees in Law and teaching are wW 
graduate degrees, i.e., it is necessarv tn io L-P l a sometimes called post- 
entering upon the course. The licentiate 1! ? arts , or sci ence before 

of Madras and Allahabad is open only ° f the unirarei «« 

ns fcnZs. UtPat ° f MaSterS in rari0 “ s Ejects during the quinquennium ™ 




Arts. 

Scionco. 

Law. 

Medieino. 

Total. 

Calcutta 



1,482 

328 

5 

1 

1 1 

1,810 

Bombay 








353 

G 

10 

O 

370 

Madras 







• • . 

2GC 


Of) 



Punjab «. . 





•• 

2SS 


* * • • 

219 

CO 


1 


Allahabad . 

1 

• • . 

* • ! 

1 

283 

74 

1 1 

-.270 



J 

r 

— 

* * 

333 


Total . 1 

! 

2,003 

457 

3S 

4 

3,102 


Recognised 

1, + y » 


tamth VO f P iT efI ^”™rimis n Sinata Sll0 The S C '“ d and racc of lirasc 

'" 9 * K ' mh - llas ftrnOM to°789 ,g (If 02 G ognis ^ V tlle University of Calcutta 
number of pupils j„ these reeo™i.„!i ° 2 ? ,lr . e sl hmtcd in Bengal itself The 
number rectgiised by any fS d ■ scl,0 ? Is is 227 .225. Tins is the inreest 
inset! by the University of Bombay lBShw^V P’i™ are 212 s °hooIs l-ecog- 
of Allahabad. Only 40 schools n^o' ? ^ Punjab and 234 by that 

Pniyersitj' of Madras, as most pupils in^iofn^ 6 ^ tIie matriculation of the 
' C States take t-im school leaving certificate 1 51<JenCy and tIle neighbouring 

lj0 T ( /// .—Expenditure. 

cities and to local Govern ments—the fm" cIia f JlafJ made grants to the univer- 
se administrative functions WuU £ f I? er io , ennUe those bodies to carry out 
[S' s ‘ „fiva'«ly managed colleo-es Ttlwu, ' V tl,c Aet , of I! ><* the htto !o 
■ nnd of the previous quiuoue,, ,h,„ , , ‘ l,c " e "', ™»<Htion s required. At 
1 ‘nquemuum the an„,.»l amounts of these grants 

Bombay K1 0,000, Madras 
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The general result is that the Government of India have continued or 
made the following grants during .the quinquennium : — 


Univorsity. 

, Recurring grants. 

Non-recur- 
ing grants, 
1912-1917. 

Grants of 
1905 as finally 
revised. 

Grants of 
1912. 

Speoial 

grants. 

Total. 


R 

R 

R 

Jl 

R 

Calcutta 

- 50,000 

65,000 

13,000 

1,28,000 

22,00,000 

Bombay ' . -. . . . . ■ . 

, 10,000 

45,000 

12,000 

67,000 

5,00,000 

Madras 

25,000 

65,000 

• • 

90,000 

7,00,000 

Punjab . . . ' . 

10,000 

35,000 

•• 

45,000 

4,00,000 

Allahabad 

40,000 

45,000 

' 12,000 

97,000 

5,00,000 

Total 

5 

1,35,000 

2,55,000 

37,000 

4,27,000 

43,00,000 


The special grant of R12,000 to the University of Bombay is not shown 
in the statement sent in by that body, as it has not yet been made over to it. 

The special grant of Us. 12,000 to the University of Allahabad has now ceased. 

The Government of Madras gave the university R20,000 on four occasions 
during the quinquennium for inspection and travelling expenses. The 
Government of the Punjab gives U21,500 a year to the local university. 

* In addition to these grants, large sums were allocated for the new 
universities regarding which proposals are pending. These have not yet been 
fully utilised. The Government of India also gives one lakh a year to the new 
Benares Hindu University/ . 

143. In 1911-12, the income of the five universities was B20,49,301, their Income and 
expenditure 5114,16,734 and the balance U6, 32,567. In 1916-17 the figures expenditure 
were as follows. in 1916-17. 


■ 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Allahabad. 

Total. 

\ Income. 

R 

R . 

R 


R 

R 

Govemmmont grants 

3,88,385 

55,000 

1,03,000 

87,850 

99,400 

7,33,635 

Endowments .... 

1,75,118 

51,174 

10,626 

3,230 

5,081 

2,45,229 

Fees . . . . 

10,27,531 

2,25,654 

2,87,930 

2,72,908 

1,84,615 

19,98,638 

Other sources .... 

2,96,399 

64,377 

1,10,715 

30,761 

27,918 

5,30,170 

i _ Total - . 

18,87,433 

- 

3,96,205 

1 

5,12,271 

3,94,749 

3,17,014 

35,07,672 

/ 

Expenditure. 

Administration and inspection. . 

! 

2,53,239 

71,286 

| 

1,30,483 

96,055 

76,879 

6,27,942 

Examinations . 

2,77,607 

1 1,36,379 

1,90,798 

1,40,836 

-1,47,176 

8,92,796 

Teaching . . . 

4,45,440 

; 14,800 

66,542 

92,891 

52,810 

6,72,483 

Scholarships and prizes 

20,338 

33,437 

7,200 ] 

23,695 

5,576 

90,246 

Other objects .... 

N 

.Total 

•• 

10,000 

" 

24,407 

15,072 

49,479 

9,96,624 

| 2,65,902 

3,95,023 

3,77,884 

2,97,513 

. 23,32,946 


In general table IV the expenditure is shown as B.25,51,925. The 
difference is doubtless due to, the methods used in- making up the accounts. 

. . . 1 2 
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144. The income and expenditure during the quinquennium were as 
follows. 


i 

Income. 

Expenditure. 








R 

U 

Cdctilta 

. 

• 


• 

- 

• 

82,51,3 iO 

53,27,7 Ui 

Bombay ..... 

• 

- 


• 

* 

• 

23,32,120 

, 13,90,156 

Madra* ..... 

. 

• 


• 

• 

• 

28,79,033 

15,55,005 

I’unjab 

. 

• 

; 

• 

• 

• 

20,01,577 

19,80,815 

Allahabad .... 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

20,02,074 

18,39,510 






Tor'i. 

. 

1,7G,1C,804 

1,20,93,835 


To these incomes government grants contributed in the case of Calcutta 
1125,32,101, in that of Bombay 117,75,000, in that of Madras R12,02,500, in 
that of the Punjab R8,47,530, and in that of Allahabad R9,31,000. 

145. The provisions of the Act of 1904, which laid new respons- 
ibilities upon universities as regards both their control of affiliated colleges 
and their own teaching functions, the allotment of imperial grants and 
(in the case of Calcutta) the receipt of two endowments of considerable 
value have combined to transform the character of university finance. 
Previously the universities had mainly subsisted upon the fees charged 
for examination, and this income was spent chiefly upon the conduct 
of these examinations, the amount saved going to swell the balances. Other 
sources of income are now available; administration, inspection and teaching 
claim a more lavish scale of outlay; expenditure has largely increased; and, 
while the figures still display large savings, there may at any moment be large 
calls for new expenditure. 


IV. — General progress. 

146. At Bombay the number of faculties remains the same, but a new 
faculty of science has been created which absorbs the old faculty of engineer- 
ing. There was no change at Madras, but, before the end of the quinquen- 
nium, the senate had resolved to establish a faculty of science. Elsewhere 
there was no change. > 

The faculties now stand as follows. 

Calcutta. — Arts, science, law, medicine and engineering. 

Bombay . — Arts (including commerce), science (including engineering and 
agriculture), law and medicine. 

Madras . — Arts and science (one faculty), law, medicine and engineering. 

Punjab. — Arts, science, law, medicine and oriental studies. 

Allahabad. — Arts, science, law, medicine and commerce. 

Patna. — Arts, science, law and education. 

Benares . — Oriental learning, Theology, arts, science (pure and applied) 
and law. Other faculties (such as technology, commerce, medicine and 
surgery and agriculture) may subsequently lie added. 

Pndor the faculty of arts provision is made in all universities save Bombay 
for the training of teachers and for diplomas or degrees of teaching. At the 
Patna l. niversitv there is a separate faculty of education. 

Mi. The principal changes which have taken place in tbo courses and 
iwu ruinations are as follows. 




t ;u , f 

K.t jj-, > ' 

I-X.V 

* It,? ^ rii ** * 


i.iu: wem in innti inflation Mtbjccfs for the emovni- 

f .V-.im; iii.d Cinro nn«t Tai-h.d i ns well n- Marathi, Siifliale*/* anti 
:>:>1( Inrurungr-, from which truncation into Entdi’.h might lw 
:r.;r.ata.r.. llatriculatf.*- who tola- Persies were also exempted front 
t'-ry knowledge of Arabic which was, j'rericusly required of theta 
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und which is still required at higher examinations. Syriac has been added as a subject 
in the Arts examinations. Changes were made in the rules regarding the .appearance 
of candidates at the medical examinations and in the regulations governing engineering 
courses. : ' _ ~ ■ 

At Bombay the number of examinations leading to the degree of agriculture has 
been reduced from three to two. A degree of Master of Agriculture has been' instituted. 
Other changes have been made. The prolongation of the period of study in engineering 
to four years so as to render the course more practical lias been proposed but not carried 
out, and the previous examination has been abolished, each college’ now holding a First 
Year Arts Examination, success in which entitles the candidate to proceed to higher 
arts studies or to professional courses, The right of appearing at the Preliminary 
Science Examination (medical) has been accorded to students of other colleges as well 
as the Grant Medical College. 

New regulations have been introduced at Madras. The study of languages other 
than English is now optional instead of compulsory. The course in law was extended 
to three years ; but after twelve months the 1 two-year course was re-instituted. The 
course for the L.M.S. degree was extended from three to four years and is now identi- 
cal with the M.B. and B.S. course; the same papers are used for examination but with 
different percentages of marks. The engineering course was entirely revised and ex- 
tended from thine to four years, so as to comprise practical work. But the most strik- 
ing change was in the arrangements for the honours degree and M.A. in the faculty of 
arts (including science). The honours degee course is now of three years and com- 
prises English with one of nine alternative subjects. Successful candidates proceed 
without examination to the M.A. honours degree after the expiry of two years. But 
it is proposed to institute a M.A. pass degree open to those who do not take honours at 
the B.A. 

The principal alteration in the Punjab University is the transfer of mathematics 
from a compulsory to an optional subject at the intermediate in arts. Candidates for 
the B.Sc. no longer read English poetry. The institution of a separate honours course 
for the B.A. is contemplated. 

At Allahabad the B.A. and B.Sc. courses have been changed. A student in the 
former has now to take English and any two out of a list of optionals. A B.Sc. candi- 
date takes a test in general English and one of two groups of three subjects each, both 
of which include chemistry. 


The organisation of courses is shown in tabular form in appendix X. 

148. In the last review it was observed that there was a tendency towards Comparhnental 
compartmental examinations. It takes two forms — the passing of an examinations. 
examination in instalments and the re-examination of candidates who have 
failed in those subjects only in which they did not secure the minimum marks. 

During the quinquennium .the intermediate at Madras was divided into two 
parts and a candidate who in the same year passes in one but fails in the other 
meed not reappear in the part in which he was successful. In the B. A. 
honours too at Madras the examination in English is' taken a year after the 
intermediate, while the final examination in one of the alternative courses is 
taken three years after the .intermediate. The college test which has replaced 
the previous examination at Bombay represents a similar arrangement. In 
all universities examination by instalments is common in vocational courses. 

The Punjab University already had re-examination in a single subject for 
those who fail in the degree test and has now introduced the same rule for 
the bachelorship of teaching. Madras has introduced it for medical examina- 
tions. ' 1 • , , 


149. There has also been a movement towards dispensing with attend- Colleqe attend - 
ance at college on the part of those who have- failed. This condition is no ance 
longer required at Madras; and in the Punjab University the conditions have 
been relaxed under which ex-students are admitted as private candidates. 

v’ 1 ?°;«?5 igin ^ 1 i y 1 th 1 e Illdia l 1 universities were not teaching bodies. The TJnivcrvfu 
Act of 1904 specified the provision of instruction as one of their duties and teacMna J 
gave them the power of appointing professors and lecturers, of managing 
endowments and of maintaining institutions. While therefore the great bulk 
of the teaching is still conducted in affiliated colleges, a certain amount of 
Higher instruction is now concentrated under university management The 
2 le t s , of universities indhis respect, assisted by the imperial grants, have 
mamly taken the form of the maintenance of colleges for ordinary instruction 
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151. The University of Calcutta maintains a large laweollege, on which 
1130,000 of the imperial grant is annually expended. Its College of Science, 
founded out of the gifts of fourteen and ten lakhs made respectively by Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Rash Bihari Ghosh, is intended for post-graduate 
and research work. A department of experimental psychology has been 
opened. The University of the Punjab has a law college and an Oriental 
College. The latter has oriental titles classes and also provides M. A. and 
B. A. honours teaching. The University of Allahabad maintains its own law 
college. 

152. While elsewhere the universities supplement and assist the teachiug 
of the mastership courses which are conducted in colleges, the University oi' 
Calcutta has instituted its own elaborate system of instruction for this grade. 
“ The position at the beginning of the academic session 1916-17,” says 
Mr. Ilornell, “ was that there were 326 M. A. and M. Sc. students in the 
Presidency College, 23 in the Scottish Churches College and 1,258 in the 
university classes. The university classes were under no system of real organ- 
isation or control, while as regards the staffs of the affiliated colleges, only 
those teachers who were employed in the colleges in the actual teaching of 
M. A. or hi. Sc. classes had any share whatever in or influence over post- 
graduate work.” In 1916 a committee was appointed by the Government of 
India to examine the question. The results of its deliberations have since 
been formulated in regulations. The chief features of the new scheme are the 
creation of two boards to supervise the teaching of mastership courses in arts 
and in science, the abolition of the arrangements for conducting these courses 
in affiliated colleges in Calcutta (though not in the mofvssil, where colleges 
are affiliated to this standard) and the raising of the fees for appearance at 
the matriculation, intermediate and B. A. examinations with a view to meeting 
the cost of the university teaching of the mastership courses. The number of 
university students taking these courses has risen from 375 to 1,172 during 
the quinquennium and the staff employed in teaching them from 59 to 120. 

The University of Bombay offers M. A. lectures in history, economics, 
Sanskrit, Persian and philosophy. At Lahore a university class has been 
opened for biology, the principal and one of the professors of the Government. 
College being designated university professor and lecturer. The Director 
reports success where inter-collegiate M. A: lectures have been started. 

153. Scholars employed for the teaching of the higher courses and for 
research have delivered general lectures also, sometimes to popular audiences, 
sometimes to teachers of the subjects treated. For this purpose, cold-weather 
appointments have been made and professors brought out by one university 
have been utilised by others. Thus Professors A. Smithclls, F.R.S., and 
Ramsay Muir, of the Universities of Leeds and Liverpool, were employed by 
the University of the Punjab to give lectures to senior students and to popular 
audiences and also to confer with teachers of the subjects they represent. 
Their services were similarly utilised by the University of Bombay, at which 
centre Professor P. Geddes, F.R.S., also gave lectures. Dr. ,T. II. Moulton 
of Manchester also held a course of lectures on Aryan antiquities at Bombay 
and courses were arranged there and at Madras by ’Mr. Daniel Jones, lecturer 
in phonetics at University College, London, Mr. E. IT. Neville, fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. L. E. Rushbrook Williams, fellow of All 
8ouls and University Professor at Allahabad. At. Calcutta a manlier of 
readers were appointed for the delivery of special courses of lectures — Dr?. 
A. R. borsytb and II. Ohlenherg, Messrs. S. Ynmaknmi, G. F. Shirras and 
vi ' s 'P as Gupta, Rai Sahib Dinosh Chandra Sen, Professor Hermann Jacobi, 
Mr. S. R. Bhandarkar and Professors Paul Vinogradoff and Sylvain Levi. 
Arrangements were made for lectures by members of the British Association 
returning from Australia but owing to the outbreak of the war only Professor 
Henry L. Armstrong, F.R.S., was able to carry out the plan. * Extension 

’• Vf 're instituted, mainly intended for advanced students but also 
n i ’ ! “ pabli ( \ and an endeavour was made to have lectures deliveted at 
■•^ufcnlltw'.at the time of 
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fellowships, such as the Ramtanu Research fellowship in the history of the 
Bengali language and literature, assist in the work of research. Professors 
of economics exist at Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad and a similar post is 
contemplated at Bombay. A considerable amount of research is reported from 
the universities -of Bombay, the Punjab and Allahabad by professors and by 
students in receipt of research scholarships. The work of Sir J. C. Bose and 
Dr. P. C. Ray, both formerly professors at the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
is well known. The University of Madras awarded a scholarship at 
Cambridge to Mr. S. Ramanujam who has proved himself a remarkable mathe- 
matician and has been made a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

155. Such are the chief objects on which grants have been expended and Creation of 
for which professors have been appointed. But this description is by no chairs 
means exhaustive and the duties of a single professor may comprise the teach- and employ- 
ing of the higher degree courses, general lectures and research. A better idea ment of pro- 
of the activities of universities in this direction can be gathered from a list fessors, etc. 
of the professors employed. At Calcutta there are three chairs maintained 
by the Government of India — the Minto professorship of economics (R13,000 
a year) held by Messrs. Manohar Lai and C. J. Hamilton, the George V profes- 
sorship of mental and moral science (R12,000 a year) held by Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Sil and the Hardinge professorship of higher mathematics held by Dr. 

W. H. Young, F.R.S., and Dr. C. E. Cullis. The university maintains from its 
general funds a Carmichael professorship of ancient Indian history and 
culture (R12,000 a year) held by the late Dr. G. Thibaut and Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, a professorship of comparative philology held by Drs. Otto 
Strauss and I. J. S. Taraporewala and two university professorships of 
English held by Dr. H. Stephen and Mr. R. Knox. Chairs endowed by 
private munificience are the Tagore law professorship, to which an incumbent 
is annually elected by the senate; the Palit professorships of chemistry and 
physics (under the benefaction of Sir T. N. Palit), to which Dr. P. C. Ray and 
Mr. 0. V. Raman have been appointed ; and the Ghosh professorships of 
applied mathematics, physics, chemistry and botany (under tile benefaction of 
Sir R. B. Ghosh), to which Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Mr. D. M. Bose, Mr. P. C. 

Mitter and Mr. S. P. Agharka-r have been appointed. Messrs. Bose and 
Agharkar had been sent to Germany for training and are detained there. It 
is required under the deeds that incumbents of the Palit and Ghosh chairs be 
Indians. There are numerous fellowships and scholarships founded under 
these two endowments and under others such as the long-established Prem- 
chand .Roy ch and research studentships and the Guru Prasanna Ghosh scholar- 
ship. The university also maintains a number of assistant professors, 
readers, lecturers and assistant lecturers. At Madras Dr. Mark Collins was 
appointed to the chair of Sanskrit and comparative philology; M. R. Ry. Rao 
Saheb S. Krishnaswaini Aiyangar, Avl., to the chair of Indian history and 
archaeology ; and Dr. Gilbert Slater, Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, to 
the chair of Indian economics. A chair of Dravidian philology also was . 
established, but, as none was found competent to fill it, five readers were ap- 
pointed. It has been decided not to reappoint them after their first three 
years’ work. v At Bombay a large number of local scholars have been appoint- 
ed as lecturers from time to time. The University of the Punjab has pursued 
the policy of bringing out European scholars for jshort periods. Professor 
A. Smithells, F.R.S., of Sheffield, for chemistry, Professor Ramsay Muir of 
Liverpool fof'history, Mr. Fournier d’Albe of Birmingham for physics, Pro- 
fessor J. A. Todd of Nottingham for economics, Professor D. S. Margoliouth of 
Oxford for oriental history and Mr. J. H. Gracey, F.R.S., of Cambridge, for 
mathematics. Lecturers have also been appointed. At A llahabad three chairs 
have been created, the holders of which devote themselves to the training of 
advanced students in methods of research work. The chair of post-Vedic 
studies was supported by a grant of R12.000 for three years from the Gov- 
ernment of India. It was held by Dr. A. Venis. With the cessation of the 
grant, the chair will be abolished. Mr. H. Stanley Jevons and Mr. L. F. 

Rusbbrook Williams, fellow of All Souls, hold the chairs of economics and 
modern Indian history. Readers and research assistants have been appoint- 
ed m connection with these professorships. 
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conferment of degrees, the organisation of faculties, the award of fellowships, 
prizes' etc.— is vested in a senate, which though it contains representatives 
of the court and of the graduates, who need not necessarily be teachers, 
includes the principals of the colleges and university professors as well as 
teachers elected bv the senate: and in a syndicate, two-thirds of whose ordinary 
members will he principals or professors. The statutes and the regulations, 
too. are separated, the former dealing with administration and being framed 
hv the court, the latter dealing with academic matters and being framed by 
{ he senate.* 


{ b ) The Patna 
I’liircrsity. 


The Central Hindu College, handed over to and maintained 'by the 
university, forms the nucleus of the institution. An extensive site outside 
but adjoining the city has been acquired. The. foundation stone was laid 
by Lord ITardinge, and the work of erection is now proceeding. Tor the 
present, instruction is carried on in the college upon its old site. Meantime 
the machinery of the university has been brought into being. Their Highnesses 
1 he'Maha ra jas of Mysore and Gwalior have been declared Chancellor and Pro- 
Chancellor: statutes and regulations have been framed, etc. The university 
sustained a severe loss in 1918, through the death of' the Hon’ble Sir Sundar 
Lnl. who, ns one of the principal promoters and the first Vice-Chancellor of 
this university and previously as Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Allahabad, had done great service in the cause of education. 


1GI. The object of the Patna University Act was to provide the new 
province of Bihar and Orissa with a university primarily of the residential 
and teaching type. But, “ in view of the existence of colleges in other parts 
of (he province and the local feeling in favour of their retention, it was 
decided that the university should comprise colleges situated at centres other 
than Patna.” The scheme was first considered by a committee of seventeen 
members containing nine non-officials. This committee proposed a central 
university where six colleges (including the existing Patna, Bihar National 
and Training Colleges, a new government college, a new mission college, and 
a Sanskrit college) should be erected on a site near the capital of the province, 
l>oys resident in the city being provided for by a non-collegiate department. 
External colleges were for the present to he limited to four existing institu- 
tions (to the exclusion of a small college at Monghyr). Honours, mastership 
and nearly all the, science teaching above the intermediate was to he imparted 
at Patna only and by the university itself. The constitution was to comprise 
a large convocation to deal with general questions and legislation and a 
council composed of the Vice-Chancellor (a whole-time officer), two roc officio 
members, the principals of all colleges, whether internal or external, the dean 
of the non-collegiate students, six members of the staff nominated by the 
Chancellor and seven persons elected by convocation. The council was to he 
the executive authority, with' power over the staff, arrangements for teaching 
and examination, conferment of degrees, etc. Its decision would not he 
‘subject to revision hv convocation. The capital cost of the whole project was 
estimated at 92?, lakhs, the recurring cost at nearly 11 -? lakhs or, allowing for 
present expenditure, fees, etc., over 0 lakhs net. These sums included not 
only (he erection and maintenance of institutions on the* central site but. also 
the thorough improvement and in some eases the rebuilding of the outlying 
colleges. 


The report was published and circulated for criticism. The bill, as 
finally introduced by government into the Imperial Legislative Council, did 
not limit the external colleges to four (indeed the committee had contemplated 
a larger number in the future), but to institutions founded at the centres where. 

four college- were situated. The constitution was modified to resemble 
that of thy older universities- - a senate of c / offirio and GO ordinary members, 
>*f whom 1*2 would be elected and the remainder nominated by the ( , hnncello r . 
.md a syndicate of three / > off r in, four nominated and nine elected members. 
Me v,h«'P- time \ ‘hancGlor and the independent authority of the svndi- 
* '■'■•■re svtnum-l. 
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Certain features of the measure met with opposition. This opposition 
mainly centred ' round the proposal that the syndicate (largely, ~thohgh not 
wholly, professional) should exercise independent powers, the checks to be 
exercised by government and the limitation of collegiate centres. Fears were 
expressed that popular control would be minimised, that government control 
would be rendered over-powerful and that an arrangement, intended to grouj> 
colleges at centres where academic surroundings were possible and thus to 
prevent the growth of weak and isolated institutions, would stem the develop- 
ment of higher education. • Nor did other proposals escape criticism. The 
Act emerged from Council' (shortly after the close of the quinquennium) in a 
modified form. The idea of a central university site just outride Patna is 
retained; but in place of the hon-coilegia’te department, one of the existing 
colleges is to be kept up in the city as a non-residential institution. The 
second grade college at Monghyr is retained as a recognised institution ; and, 
though the number of approved centres remains five (including the university 
area at Patna), second grade colleges may be opened without restriction as 
to their location and, with the sanction of the Government of India, first grade 
colleges too may be established at other places. An important deviation from 
the provisions of the Act of 1904 is that whereby government is deprived of 
'its independent judgment regarding affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges 
and its power of final decision is limited to those cases . which have been 
forwarded with the approval of the syndicate and the senate. The powers of 
government are curtailed in other ways also and popular control is increased. 
It is not expressly stated that the Vice-Chancellor shall be a' whole-time officer 
of the university (though the first Vice-Chancellor does fulfil this condition). 
The nominated element in the senate is cut down to a maximum of 25 members 
and the elected element raised to a maximum of 50. In addition to the 
registered graduates, new electorates have been introduced — the teaching staff 
of colleges, graduate teachers of schools, associations and public bodies. The 
syndicate contains four ex officio , members and 14 elected by the senate, of 
whom at least seven must be on the staff of the university or the colleges. 
Hence, while it will be preponderatingly professorial (the ex officio members 
being the Vice-Chancellor, the Director and the principals of the two chief 
colleges), the nominated element is eliminated from the syndicate. Moreover, 

* the independent powers of the. syndicate have been narrowed and acts done 
in connection with these powers may be revised by the senate on a joint 
reference made by not less than six members of the syndicate.*' 

The financial position has demanded curtailment of the scope of the 
scheme. The full number of colleges contemplated on the university site and 
the improvements proposed in external colleges are at present impossible of 
realisation. Still less can professional colleges be added — the failure to 
provide which had formed another line of criticism. Nevertheless the 
university has commenced operations with the facilities immediately to hand, 
the site has been acquired, and it is hoped, when the financial situation permits, 
to remove the Patn'a college and other institutions to their new location. As 
regards the ultimate shape of this university', the ideal has been foreshadowed 
that Patna will eventually emerge as a truly centralised university through 
the separation from it of the other four centres when their collegiate institu- 
tions are sufficiently strong to exist as independent entities. 

162. two other universities have commenced operations during the qui'n- 

* quennium. In the l^ative State of Mysore a university was incorporated and 
commenced operations on the 1st July 1916. It comprises two colleges at 
Mysore city and one at Bangalore. The other is Professor Karve’s Indian 
University for Women. The aim of this institution appears to be to affiliate 
various institutions for the education of women, with Poona as the centre, in 
the endeavour to impart higher instruction through the ■vernaculars/ The 
university is private and has not sought incorporation by law. 


. 163. Other pending schemes are those for universities at Dacca,- Rangoon 
.and Nagpur. They have received careful consideration during the quin- 


theh 

Act. 


.* -This description of the principal bodies, of tlio university must be interpreted as referring t 
lr normal constitution. The members of the first senate and syndicate were scheduled to th 
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(c) The Mysore 
university and 
the Indian 
University for 
women. 


(d) Schemes 
for Dacca, > 
Rangoon and 
Nagpur. 
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Other 

AcmaivU. 


The Seram- 
j >0 re college. 


The Calcutta 

University 

Commission. 


quennium. Unsatisfactory financial conditions and the desire of the Govern- 
ment of India that new universities should be able to profit by the recommenda- 
tions of the Calcutta University Commission now sitting, have necessitated 
delay. The Dacca and Nagpur proposals were framed by committees and have 
been widely circulated for criticism. The former aims at the centralised type 
of university of which Benares furnishes an example. The latter would 
follow rather the model of Patna, comprising a group of institutions at 
Nagpur and outlying collegiate centres at Jubbulporc and Amraoti. 

1GL The Bombay Director says that a demand is being made in some 
quarters for the establishment of a local university at Poona and that 
Ahmedabad will sooner or later claim consideration when the redistribution 
of university facilities has been brought within the bounds of practical politics. 

1G5. The Mission College at Serampore near Calcutta enjoys degree- 
giving rights under a treaty with the King of Denmark. Negotiations lmye 
been m progress during the quinquennium with a view to legalising certain 
changes desired by the Mission. 

VI. — Future developments. 

100. Thus two lines of development are running side by side. The old 
universities continue mainly, as they were in the past, affiliating institutions, 
though their teaching functions, especially in the case of Calcutta, are being 
expanded. Meantime, new universities are springing into life — some replicas 
of the old, but with smaller areas and with an endeavour at partial concentra- 
tion round the university site; others completely centralised and primarily 
teaching institutions. It is recognised that university problems in India arc 
of a far-reaching nature and that the best professional advice is requisite at 
the present juncture. The history of the Calcutta University Commission will 
belong to another quinquennium and to a future review. But it is impossible 
to close this chapter without some allusion to its creation. Its terms of 
reference are confined to the University of Calcutta, in which the character-- 
istics of the affiliating system are exemplified in an extreme form. But the 
recommendations of Dr. Sadler and his colleagues will be awaited with interest 
by those concerned not merely with that institution but also with the others 
of similar type and with the new schemes which have already ripened or are 
nearing maturity. His Excellency Lord Chelmsford, in addressing the 
recipients of degrees at the Convocation of January Gth, 1917, said, "Each 
generation lias its particular call and for you in these days, I believe the call 
has come to do something for the education of your country and the improve- 
ment of its material welfare. I am fully aware of the difliculties. Only the 
other day I asked a law student why lie was taking up law with all its risks 
mid disappointments. He answered, What else is there for me to take up ? 1 
am not going to discuss his answer, though it gives cause to think, but ibis I 
will sav, it is my sincere hope and it is the policy of my government, to 
endeavour by all means in our power to open up other avenues of employment. 
So long as students think that the only avenues of employment are in the legal 
and clerical professions, so long shall we get. congestion and over-crowding in 
those professions with consequent discouragement, disappointment and 
discontent. Our policy then is first to secure that there shall be as many 
opportunities of a livelihood as possible opened to the educated classes and 
next to endeavour to divert the students into channels other than those of Inw^ 
and government clerical employ.” In the course of the same speech ho 
announced the creation of the Commission ns a necessary preliminary to a 
lon-lnmtive policy and his determination that its composition should ensure 
1h»' londderation of educational problems with a simile eve to educational 
riViCiem-y. ° 
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CHAPTER YJLI. 

ARTS COLLEGES. - . 

. ^ : I. — General. 

167. Colleges are divided according' to (a) the subject's which are taught Kinds oj 

in them and (b) the standard to which the subjects are taught. colleges.. 

Arts colleges are those which give a general education and do not spe- 
cially prepare candidates for any profession. Professional colleges are those 
of law (though law classes are sometimes held in combination with arts classes), 
medicine, engineering, teaching, agriculture, etc. These latter are treated in 
chapters XI and XII. Arts colleges are sub-divided into English arts 
_ colleges in which are studied the subj ects of the faculties of arts and science, 
and oriental colleges, which sometimes teach the arts courses prescribed by 
the universities, with special attention to oriental languages, and sometimes 
offer instruction solely in the oriental classics according to their own curricula. 

Oriental colleges are described in chapter X. The present chapter is 
mainly concerned with English arts colleges. 

The second line of division is into first and second grade colleges. The 
latter is an incomplete institution, teaching only to the intermediate standard. 

A first grade college teaches the full graduate course and sometimes carries 
instruction further to the M. A. or M.Sc.. degree. The life history of the college 
is generally one of growth from the high school into. the second grade and thence 
into the first grade college, at first with affiliation in a few subjects, but gradu- 
ally blossoming out into more numerous courses of instruction and finally 
perhaps adding honours courses or even, though this is more rare, the master-*" 
ship course in one or two subjects. 

168. The organisation of the college system does not vary perceptibly in Organisation 
point of form from province to province. But, when the number of colleges 

in each province, their location and their efficiency as judged by staff and cost 
are investigated, considerable differences emerge in the manners in which the 
organisation has actually developed. Madras, Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces represent what may be called the extensive development of the system, - 
colleges having sprung up at many and often comparatively small places. 

Madras, again, has numerous Mission colleges, a large number of second grade 
colleges and a smaller average enrolment than is found in Bengal; while in 
the United Provinces there is a .tendency to concentration in large cities like 
- Allahabad, Lucknow. and Agra, which would seem to favour the growth of 
separate universities^ Bombay and the Punjab represent the intensive 
development. Bombay has eight colleges, six of which are situated in Bombay 
city and Poona, while the other two are in the important centres of 
Karachi and Ahmedabad. Only since the close of the quinquennium has 
another college, centre been opened at Dharwar. All the eleven colleges, of the 
, Punjab, save three, are situated at Lahore. The other provinces are less fully 
developed in the matter of collegiate education. The Central Provinces and 
Assam have each two centres, though in the former province a third is now 
' contemplated for Berar. Burma, the ‘North-West Erontier Province and Delhi 
possess two colleges each, situated in all cases at the. capital of the province. 

169. Of the total of 134 arts colleges in British India, 31 are managed by Management. 
government, 5 by municipalities, and 98 by private bodies. Of these last, 76 ' 

are aided and 22 unaided. 

It is usual for government to maintain a well-staffed and well-equipped 
college in each large capital town, such- as the Presidency Colleges at Madras 
and Calcutta, the Elphinstone, Muir Central and Government Colleges at 
Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore. Three privately managed colleges, the 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, the Greer Bhumihar Brahman College, 

Muzaffarpur, and the Morris College, Nagpur, were transferred to govern-, 
ment management during the quinquennium. 
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By the Act of 1U04, a college, in order to gain affiliation from a university, 
must be administered by a governing body. This rule applies alike to gov- 
ernment colleges and to those managed by single individuals. It has already 
been stated (paragraph 02) that the experiment lias been tried in Bengal of 
vest ing substantial powers of appointment in these bodies. Mr. Hornell writes 
as follows, “ Certain powers were, during the quinquennium, delegated to the 
governing bodies of government colleges. It is hoped that with a certain mea- 
sure of control these bodies will prove themselves useful. There are, however, 
difficulties. Theoretically the greater “the local interest and control the better. 
Actually and in particular as regards all matters connected with appoint- 
ments the central office is bound, seeing that all the colleges are stalled 
by members of the graded educational service, to scrutinise each pro- 
posal in the light of the interests of the services as a whole. Then again it is 
very undesirable to derogate from the position of thp principal in the matter 
of college discipline, as would be done if all serious punishments were not 
placed in his hands but in the hands of the governing body. The principals 
of government colleges have pointed out that they should have the power of 
suspending and expelling any student without previous reference to the 
governing bodies.” There is some discrepancy of rules in Bengal regarding 
these Iasi powers, which bv order of the local Government, are placed in the 
hands of the governing body, but are reserved under the university regula- 
tions to the principal. This matter is being considered. In spite of these 
difficulties Mr. Hornell says that there are great possibilities for good in the 
system of governing bodies for government colleges. 

170. Thus the internal administration of a college is under the agency 
which manages it, whether that be government or a private association. But 
the managing agency delegates powers to the governing body (unless the two 
bodies happen to be identical) and to the principal. As regards the prescrip- 
tion of courses and examinations, colleges are subject to the universities, 
gin led by the university regulations and inspected by persons appointed for 
that purpose In the universities. Nor does the^confcrol of the universities end 
with those matters. The advisory power of these bodies in the matter of 
* affiliation enables them to dictate to the colleges in certain domestic matters 
also; ami, in the University of Calcutta, there are a Transfer Committee, 
to which students can appeal or demand a reference in case a transfer certifi- 
cate is infused, and a Students’ Residence Committee, .which, though it cannot 
interfere with internal management, can report to the syndicate ii the 
arrangement of hostels and messes contravenes the regulations; moreover, on 
application from a student expelled or rusticated by a principal, the Syndi- 
cate can issue orders, though before permitting him to continue his studies in 
another college they arc required to make a reference to the principal who 
inflicted the punishment. 


//. — Figures of institutions and students. 

i nT 171. Arts colleges in British India number 134, and their students 47, 13:», 

o. the corresponding figures in 1912-having been 140 and 29,048. All these alls 
colleges are for men, save 12. Women arc admitted to men’s colleges but 
seldom seek admission. English Avis colleges of the first grade number 84. 
and tho'C of the second grade 41. 

,172 The following table shows the distribution of colleges in British 
»" v • India by provinces. 
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Number of 
institutions. 

Numbor of 
students. 

Percentage of 
increase or 
deoroaso of 
students during 
the quinquen- 
nium. 

Punjab . • • . . 

11 

4,230 

A 59-3 

Burma 

2 

003 

1 

+ 104-0 

Biliar and Orissa 

7 

2,575 

+ 80-1 

Central Provinces and Borar . . . ’ 

4 

1,094 

+ 79-9 ' \ 

Assam . . ' — 

) 

• 2 

/ 

088 

+ 133-0 

North-West Frontier' Province 

i , 

2 

177 

-1- 305-8 

Other Provinces 

5 

~L244 

• • 

India . . . . . • 

134 

47,135 

58-9 


Of the total number of students 842 are women. These are found mainly 
in Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the minor administrations. But the number 
in these last is swollen by the inclusion of some students who, though in 
colleges, -are really in high school classes attached to colleges. 

173. Twenty years ago the number of students was less than 14,000. The Reasons for 
increase was slow during the next ten years. But in the quinquennium 1907- increase and 
1912 there was a sudden rise to over 29,000. The quinquennium just closed difficulty of 
has witnessed a further increase to 47,135 students. In the past ten years the meeting it. 
number has risen from 18,918 to 47,135 and in the pasfifive there has been an 

‘increase of 17,487 or 58-9 per cent, on the figure of 1912. Such an increase 
is without paTallel in India. The growing number of pupils in secondary 
schools mainly accounts for it ; it is also stated that the admission tests have 
been made easier. A few new colleges have been opened (the apparent dimi- 
nutiojnin the number of institutions is due to reclassification of oriental insti- 
tutions) but not sufficient to relieve congestion. Hence complaints arise of 
inadequate accommodation and refusals to admit. As regards the latter 
complaints, though no doubt difficulties exist, it has to be realised that 
students frequently apply for admission but, when admitted, do not put in 
an appearance, to the detriment of. others who might otherwise have been 
enrol led. Thus, at the Patna College in 1916, no less than 81 accepted 
students failed to join, with the result that the college is not working up to 
its full numbers. Students rejected at one college, too, often obtain entry at 
another. ( There is much confusion at the opening of the- academic year, 
students applying to several colleges at once to ascertain the rate of fees, 
whether the college offers the particular combination of subjects they wish to* 
study, whether there are vacancies, etc. 

174. The average attendance is 89-5 per cent, of the enrolment. Attend- Attendance. 
ance is best in Bombay (94-7 per cent.) and lowest in the Central Provinces 

(84T per cent.), Punjab (84-7 per cent.) and in the United Provinces (85-2 per 
cent.). 

175. As regards caste and creed, the classification is as follows.. Students by 

communities. 


/"■ 

Number in arts 
colleges. 

Percentage to 
male population 
of (ho community 

Europcans’andJAnglo-Indians ......... 

890 

0-50 

Indian Christians ' . . .' . 

1,391 

0-10 

Hindus — , ^ 

Brahmans \ sy. 

■ 10,517 

0-30 

Non-Bralimans , . . . . f 

21,450 

0-03 

Muhammadans . . . 

.4,921 

0-02 


515 

0-01 

Parsis ............ 

673 

1-30 

Others • . . . . . 

' v 1 

800 

0-02 

TotaI. 

47,135 

’ 004 
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Tiic figure for Europeans is misleading, since some of those at college are 
-not in the collegiate stage. Among the larger communities the B rati man 
easily leads, thoiigh it is to be recollected that the class entitled non-Brahmans 
includes many castes which frequent higher institutions in very varying 
degrees. 

Tlio. proportion in which different communities avail themselves of the 
opportunities of college education may also be seen from the following analysis 
of the examination results. 
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t Brahmans. 

j 

Non- 

Brahmans. , 

. ! 57 

102 

| 2.2.10 

C 3.P50 

727 

82 
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. , . . . | SI 

! 83 

j 1,623 

1,807 

403 

; ~ SC 

70 

102 i 

4,i n 

r.ct-.'n hnii* . . i 5 

18 

.. _ . 

j 311 

SCI 

C2 

•• 

7 

n i 


t„tu. . j ro ' 

203 

| 4,209 ^ 

1 5,151 

! 1,202 

1 

US 

143 

201 

11,421 


These figures bring out even more strikingly the success of the Bfalunan 
eommuuitv in collegiate education. 

•j O 

HI. — Expend i ture. 

170. The total expenditure ou arts colleges has risen from B47,9S,574 to 
B7l ,0:1,748. The highest expenditure is incurred in Bengal, where it amounts 
to ItlS, 84,990. The percentage of college expenditure to the total expendi- 
ture on education is highest in the United Provinces (7-9) and lowest in Burma 
(3-2)- 

Figures of expenditure by provinces, periods and kinds of management, 
etc., are given, in supplemental tables 41 to 43. 

177. The sources from which the expenditure is derived arc the follow- 
ing:-- 
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'l if largest increase has been under the head of fees. But this 1ms not 
1‘s-n the ease in all provinces. The Bombay report states that provincial 
expends! nil* has increased cent, percent, and fees by 07-7 percent. 

V* . 5 ,u ‘ recurring imperial grant made for. colleges during the period w;y 
K*..- ) .Oufi, and some oi the non-recurring grants also were applied to this 
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the Central. Provinces the incidence is R65-8. - In the large provinces, the 
lowest incidence is found in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
where it is R58-1, R75-6 arid R75-8- The incidence in- a government college 
is R78-8, in an aided college P73-5 and in an unaided college R53-3. These 
figures are slightly lower than the rates charged, because they are based on the . 
fee-collections, and some students are excused, while others excuse themselves, 
from paying fees. The actual rates vary generally from R4 to R12 a month. 

Government colleges ordinarily charge a comparatively high fee, _ while 
-privately managed colleges tend to charge lower fees. In some provinces a 
college of the latter type can charge pretty much what fees it likes; and the 
low rate sometimes pays by attracting large numbers. In other provinces 
government regulates the rate by causing aided college^ to charge a fee at a 
proportion of that charged in government colleges. Thus, in the Central 
Provinces aii aided college charges a rupee less than a government college ; the 
government rate was raised from B>6| to R7-£ a month during the quinquen- 
nium, and the aided college rate therewith rose from R5£ to R6£. Soihetimes 
however an aided college spontaneously charges higher fees than a govern- 
ment college. Thus, while the Elphinstone College, the chief government 
college in Bombay, charges B120 a year, and the two other government colleges 
in that presidency charge B80 and BGO, the aided colleges charge respectively 
R102, B96 and R90. Often the fee charged in the third and fourth years is 
higher than that in the first and second, and the fee for the M. A. or M.Sc. 
classes higher still. An extra fee of a rupee or eight annas a month is fre- 
quently levied from science students. 

180. The average annual cost of educating a college student varies Average cost 
greatly. The averages for the provinces, arranged in order from the highest of a student. 


to the lowest are : — . 

• R 

North-West Frontier Province 433‘G 

Burma 311-1 

United Provinces ......... 236'4 

Assam 23 I'D 

„ Central Provinces and Berar . . . s . . . . 191T 

Madras • . . . 170‘4 

Bombay . • . 165'2 

Punjab \ . . . 158-3 

Biliar and- Orissa ......... 152’ 6 

Minor Provinces ......... 150'G 

Bengal 102'1 

India . 15P8 


The average for India is R15T8 and the average cost to public funds is 
B59 6., _In a government' college the average cost is R256-2 and the cost to 
public funds R173-6; in an aided college R143-6 and R35-6; in an unaided 
college B70-5 and nil. The cheapest college is the unaided college in Bengal, 
where the average cost is R55-G. while a case of a college in that presidency 
is cited where it is only R25. 


7 V'. — General developments. 


181. The most noticeable point in the preceding section is that the institu- Grant-in-aid 
tions which impart the bulk of university education in India are conducted and scale of 
at an average cost of about £10 per student, and in many cases much less, expenditure. 
In government colleges the cost is about £17. In aided institutions, in which 
the majority of students read, the cost is about £9-|^ In unaided colleges it 
is less than £5. ' , - 


* In England and Wales tlio cost of a student is as follows: — at the University of Birmingham, 
■ £71, at Liverpool £58, at Leeds £55, at Manchester £50, at the University, of Wales £47, at Bristol 
£42, at Sheffield £21. In some of these cases the calculation excludes important items of expenditure • 
r-flf., the cost of the Manchester Municipal School of Technology. In some other English universities’ 
the cost is less, owing to the presence of a considerable number of evening or part time students. But 
at Oxford the cost is £104. In Scotland the cost is £78 - 7 at St. Andrews, £40 at Edinburgh £34 
at Glasgow (whore, however, the figures of expenditure are incomplete^ and £33 at Aberdeen These 
figures are taken from the Report of the Commissioner of Education, Washington, for the vear endin' 
Bute 30th, 1916, pages 680-681, and refer to the year 1913-14. The comparison with India is comnli- 
cated by the presonce in English Universities of students who aro not undergoing full collegiate courses 
‘ and further by the difference m the values of money. • - 
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The privately managed college is ordinarily aided by means of a fixed 
errant, calculated upon the difference between the resources of the institution 
fn the way of fees, interest or endowments and subscriptions, and the income 
which will maintain it in reasonable efficiency. During the quinquennium 
i he amount thus disbursed as aid from provincial revenues has risen from 
IM ,82,110 to R7.97.349. But this increase lias not even served to cover, so 
far as average expenditure is concerned, the great enhancement of numbers. 
The cost of a student in an aided college has actually declined by nearly RIO, 
while that in colleges of all kinds has declined by nearly RS. The result is 
that colleges are under-staffed, that this feature has become more marked 
during the past few years and that reasonable efficiency is regarded as con- 
formity with an inferior standard. This lias a marked effect upon instruc- 
tion. which is aggravated by the fact that many of the students during their 
earlier years have not emerged from the stage of attainment proper to a school 
and find difficulty in grappling with university courses and methods. 

182. The staff in government colleges ordinarily consists of members of 
the Indian, provincial and subordinate services. As an example of the pro- 
portion, it may be stated that, out of 191 professors and lecturers in such 
colleges in Bengal, 26 belonged to the first, 90 to the second and 68 to the third 
of these services, while 7 held outside posts. In privately managed colleges 
it is usual to employ M.A’s and M.Sc’s of Indian universities, if possible with 
a high class in honours; B.A’s with experience are also appointed; occasionally 
men without degrees are found — there are 62 such among the college teachers 
of Bengal, probably all of them teachers of oriental classical languages. Sonic 
of these colleges appoint European principals and occasionally a few 
European professors. Sometimes, as at the Dayaram Jethmal Sind College 
at Karachi and the Khalsa College at Amritsar, government makes an 
arrangement to lend members of the Indian Educational Service and contri- 
butes to their pay. Mission colleges are staffed by Europeans and Indians, 
the former being often honorary or quasi-honorary workers. In the colleges 
managed by Roman Catholic Orders such workers are numerous. St. Joseph's 
College at Trichinopoly has 25 European priests on its staff. 

183. A problem which has arisen during the quinquennium is that of the 
performance of the growing administrative work in colleges. This ordinarily 
falls upon the principal. The question was first raised in reference to the 
Presidency College at Madras and entailed a reference to other local Govern- 
ments and to the Secretary of State. It was generally felt that the principal 
should not be regarded solely as an administrator, but that his duties should 
include some teaching, as this brings him into close (ouch with students. At 
the same time it was realised that he is often overworked and various- ways 
have been suggested of lightening his duties. At the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, two of the professors have been invested with the functions of bursar 
and dean in addition to their ordinary duties. They receive allowances in 
consideration of this work, which is intended to relieve the principal oi 
routine and free him for general supervision and teaching. 

184. The question of the stalling of colleges engaged the attention of a 

sub-committee of t lie Conference of Directors in January 1917 and has formed 
the subject of a reference to the University of Calcutta." / 

1 lie Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad prescribe a limit to the 
nrnnW in a class ora section of a class to which one professor may lecture — 
tan in the one case and 00 in the other. At Allahabad this appears to he a 
matter of rule or practice, not of regulation. -The other universities lay down 
m> bunt, though it is understood that in the Punjab an intermediate class is 
on used it it exceeds 100. This matter is further discussed in paragraph 


A more important qmMion is the proportion of students to profes-ors 
,7 f. ,.V * * 1 '** n ' the proper discharge of the work of a college — that is. Ji“f 

7'* f" uvo *.rry of lectures, but tutorial work, the correction of es-’avs and 
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in Ireland 8, in France 21, in Germany 15, in Austria 16, ' in Japan 12, 
in Australia 13, in Argentine 10.* In India the figure is 22 students per 
instructor. This figure is further analysed below.. 


Number of students per instructor in 



Government 

Colleges. 

Municipal 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 

Colloges. 

All 

Colleges. 

Madras . 

« 

• 

• 

• 

14 

9 

16 

10 

10 

s 

Bombay . 


• . 

• 

• 

20 

•• 

31 

24 

27 

Bongal . 





19 

10 

29 

40 

30 

United Provinces 





20 


10 

19 

17 

Punjab . 




• 

22 


21 

42 

27 

Burma . 




• 

21 


10 . 

is •• 

18 

v Bihar and Orissa 

• 




14 


27 

9 

18 

Contral Provinces and Borar 




10 


31 

• • 

20 

Assam 

. 




18 


•• 

• • 

18 

North-West Frontier Province 

• 




.. 

8 

• • 

8 

Minor Administration j 

• 

• 

• 


14 

♦ 

17 

•• 

10 

\ 


Total 


18 

11 

21 

34 

22 


Personal investigation of the staffs of a number of colleges shows that, 
within these averages, there is considerable variation. Under the same 
university a government college is found with a proportion of 15 students and 
a privately managed college with a proportion of 50. 

Various opinions have been expressed regarding the proportion which, 
should be observed. , In 1906 the University of Calcutta appointed a small 
commission to inspect mofussil colleges. It considered that a proportion of 
one to 15 between staff and students should be regarded as the lowest which 
is compatible with efficiency. The Dacca University Committee proposed a 
proportion of one to 13i-; the Patna University Committee proposed one to 12 
in the university and constituent colleges (exclusive of special departments, 
the training college and external colleges); the Central Provinces and Berar 
University Committee proposed one to about 10 in Nagpur itself and one to 14 
in external colleges. 

186. Meantime there is no denying the fact that Indian colleges on the Methods 

whole are understaffed'. This affects the life and instructional work. 

^ * s 

It is difficult for the staff to know the students personally. Too often 
the professor delivers his lecture to a class of anything up to 150 or 200, with- 
out knowledge of their names, far less of their abilities, and then sees no more 
of them till the next day. The Government of Madras passed orders just 
after the close of the quinquennium that each student should be assigned to 
a member of the staff, who would see him periodically and discuss his general- 
welfare and studies. 

Many hold (and perhaps justifiably hold) that the only limits for a class 
to which a formal lecture is being delivered should be fixed by the size of the 
room and the carrying power of the professor’s voice. But this is a very 
different matter from tutorial work, which is regarded as the proper comple- 
ment cf lectures. Any tutorial system of studies is impossible with inade- 
quate .staffs. This is recognised in several of the reports and the introduc- 
tion of such a system is regarded as a counsel of perfection. Personal 
enquiries have elicited the opinion from one principal that owing to increase 
of numbers there is no room for tutorial classes, from another that the poverty 

* Report of the Commissioner of Education, Washington, for the year ended June 30tli, 1910, 
page G88. The figures are generally, hut not always, for 1913-14. Other sources of information 
have been consulted. In some cases the calculation is made difficult by the presence of part-time 
' students and of part-time lecturers. 
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of the students prevents the -institution of any adequate system. As a result, 
the method ordinarily pursued is one of lecturing, which frequently includes 
the dictation of notes. This is unsuitable for intermediate students, who are 
at a stage where teaching, not lecturing, is required, and who, one is often 
assured, cannot properly understand the lectures. If also renders difficult 
the application of university methods to more advanced students, who require 
guidance rather than direct instruction. 

1ST. Attempts are indeed made to introduce tutorial systems. Often they 
prove valueless — the hours devoted to the work are too few, the hatches (from 
:i0 to SO) are too large; sometimes the lesson resolves itself into the writing of 
a composition; sometimes low paid and ill qualified teachers are employed as 
so-called tutors. 

In science teaching tutorial work is largely supplied by laboratory instruc- 
t ion ; and here and there, where circumstances permit, a more thorough method 
of training in arts subjects has been introduced. Some examples are given. 


In the Elphinstone College, Bombay, the \rorl: of the first year, which is essentially 
a continuation of school work, is conducted so far as possible in small classes; pupils arc 
expected to prepare les'ons beforehand, frequent questions are put to the class and 
written work is constantly supervised by the teacher. The whole class receives four 
general lectures in English a week and is also divided into three groups of forty students, 
each of which receives four hours a week of tutorial instruction, which is carried on 
largely by question and answer and aims at testing knowledge, eliciting opinion, correct- 
ing misunderstandings and generally training the intelligence. The same class is again 
divided for cs'-ay work into ton groups each of twelve students. The whole class writes 
a weekly essay and the tutor in charge of each of these groups occupies two hours a week 
in interviewing the students who compose it. Finally, monthly test papers are set to 
each group by the tutors, and the professors prescribe occasional home work or exercises 
which are corrected and returned in class. In the second year class the method is rather 
similar hut less detailed. Tutorial work is regarded as inapplicable to the pa's B. A. 
class. But a form of seminar has been established for the honours class. The professor 
has collected a library of reference hooks in his room, of which the students have cam* 
piled a catalogue and act in turn as librarians. "With the help of this library, the 
students collect mateiial for essays on subjects which will encourage original judgment 
and elementary research. But even here it is impossible similarly to treat the other 
subjects of tbc curriculum. 

There is a seminar system at the Muir Central College, Allahabad. A class is 
divided into groups of five or six students. As often ns possible the teacher of the subject 
concerned takes eaclt group in some topic connected with the course. Sometimes ine 
title of an essay is given and suggestions called for as regards treatment and heads. 
These suggestions are discussed and finally a scheme is drawn up. In this way the 
students are encouraged to think the matter out for themselves and then shown indivi- 
dually where their methods fail. 

The tutorial method is firmly established in the Punjab colleges. Group meetings 
are held for discussions, recitations, etc., and the tutor acts ns general mentor and 
supervisor. 


The l’atna College is in the. happy position of possessing a staff which allows one 
professor (<> about every 12 students of the average enrolment. An elaborate system of 
tutorial work lias been arranged. Each student in the intermediate arts classes has, 
in addition to lectures, two tutorial periods in English and one in each of his other 
subjects a week. Even when the rlnsses are at their maximum limit the groups will not 
exceed 12 in the first and Jo in the second year. In the B. A. classes the group- aie 
still smaller. Science students are similarly treated. In economies each student 
receives half an hour’s individual instruction weekly. The principal has expro-'-rd 
hira'-'df ns alive to the danger that these periods of tuition may degenerate into a mono- 
tonous sy«tem of exercises or mere lectures re-embling those delivered to a full fin"*, 
hut he trtt*ts that the system will develop into on" of directed and supervised studv, 
t»-i(htnjy the student hew to work and reinedving the habit of memorising books. • As the 
T<--uU of experience. In- consider-, that the knowledge of English lias improved, that 
:.ti can fellow Iw-iuro- more intelligently and express themselves more rot n< tK 
ter able to judge the industry and ability of individuals. 


-t d that tie 
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f the Acs . nf the Jlohert<nn College, Jnhhnlpore, have a good system, but 
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Director observes that the buying of books seems to have no place in the 
Students’ budget — a regrettable fact, since university education should mean 
more than the. mastery of a few text-books. • 

188. It is sometimes urged against professors in Indian colleges that they Alleqed lack 
are academically undistinguished and produce no original work. Yet they 0 { oriqinal 
number among their ranks not a-few whose attainments would be considered WO rh. 
high in any country ; and a case recurs to mind where a small college, with a 

mere handful of professors, possesses two fellows, one of an Oxford, the other 
of a Cambridge, college, as well as other distinguished scholars. Nor, even 
were it true that no original work, is produced, would this be a cause for sur- 
prise, when the burden of instructional work, let alone other activities in the 
college, makes so great a demand upon the time of a staff incommensurate to 
the numbers it is expected to teach. Mr. Richey points out that sucli criti- 
cisms do scant justice to a professor 1 — whose surroundings are quite different 
from those which prevail in an English university. The organisation of 
games and societies, hostel superintendence, library management, tutorial 
supervision, university work, and outside duties connected with schools, com- 
mittees and public libraries keep him fully occupied. ' “ It is at least arguable 
whether a life spent in such useful activities, many of which will bring him 
into close personal relationship with his students, is not more valuable in a 
society where higher education is a new and rapidly expanding phenomenon 
than a life devoted to research.” This question, as here treated, is distinct 
from the questions whether more original work ought to be attempted and 
achieved .in the colleges and whether the pay offered is sufficient ordinarily to 
attract professors of sufficient general attainment. 

189. Mention has already been made of the expansion of the hostel system Corporate life. 
for college students. In some provinces it has been most successful and dome 

parents whose sons could attend from home are said to prefer their residence 
in hostels because of the good influence which it exercises. Other means are 
used to promote corporate life and common interests. In Calcutta (where 
residential arrangements are defective) the University Institute, used for 
social gatherings of students and their elders, acquired a fine building of its 
own during the quinquennium, to which the Government of India contributed. 

In the well-managed colleges throughout India there is now an esprit de corps 
and a vigour of life which contrast refreshingly with the languidly laborious 
existence which less favourably situated students still endure. Athletics, 
literary, debating and scientific societies, and the production of magazines are 
usual features of college life, taking to some extent the place of general read- 
ing, which, says Mr. Richey, has not the same attraction for Indian as for 
English youths. Occasionally social service movements are formed and the 
Khalsa College at Amritsar has a students’ co-operative society, which sup- 
plies books, school equipment and food. 

190. Among college buildings the most remarkable constructed during Buildings. 
the quinquennium have been the Islamia College, Peshawar, and the Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore'! Both illustrate the type of college removed from the 
cramping influences of the city. The former has a site of 300 acres along the 
Khyber road, on which handsome blocks for arts and science classes, hostels 

and a high school have been erected. The latter has nearly 150 acres of ground ' 
four miles from the city and forms a self-contained group, on a picturesque 
site, with residential quarters for the whole of the staff and the majority of the 
students. Science buildings have been erected at several colleges, notably a 
fine laboratory at St. Columba’s College (a mission institution) at Hazaribagh 
in Bihar and Orissa, and a well-equipped physics and biology block at the 
Government College, Lahore. 

V. — Education in colleges , etc-, in the United Kingdom. 

. 191. Many Indians now resort to Europe and some to America and Japan, Indian 
as State scholars or as private students. Some mention of them may be students in 
included not inappropriately in this chapter. A considerable amount of the United 
dissatisfaction was expressed during the. period regarding arrangements in Kingdom. 

, the United Kingdom for Indians who go to study there. . The Students Depart- 
• ment had come to be regarded by many of those for whose benefit it was created 
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schools. Tlic number oi' scholarships was increased, it remains to convert 
district, council schools into government institutions. This will complete the 
essentials ot an arrangement which was intended to mark the limits oi direct 
responsibility on the part of government, and, while expanding government 
activity upf to those limits, to give greater facility for local and private effort 
to undertake further expansion, in the North-West Frontier Province 
municipal schools were taken over by government and lands wore thereby sot 
free lor the development of elementary education by the municipalities. 

In Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab schemes aiming for the 
most part at the improvement of the prospects of teachers were largely carried 
out during the previous quinquennium, i'urthcr developments have been 
along the lines then laid down. 

211. There arc left Banjul, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, in Bengal the 
number of secondary schools and pupils is very great, in those provinces 
(especially m .Bengal and Assam) secondary education is run at a remarkably 
cheap rate. Finally, they were aflccted by the territorial redistribution of 1912. 
These causes have combined to delay* action. In 1008 a committee had met in 
Calcutta and had formulated extensive schemes lor the schools situated in these 
areas. The main features of the scheme were, as regards government schools, 
the provision of posts in the provincial service for headmasters of high schools 
(save at divisional headquarters, where there would be headmasters in the 
Indian educational service), the inclusion of teachers of English and classical 
languages in the subordinate service and the formation of -a vernacular 
teachers’ service; and, as regards privately managed schools, the increase of 
grants so as to bring a larger number of institutions upon the aided list and to 
raise the maintenance of a standard aided high school one with single- 
section classes) to liOiO a month and ot an aided middle English school to Itl‘15 
a month, one-fourth of the additional cost in the former case and one-third in 
the latter being met from private sources. The schemes were calculated to cost 
10 lakhs recurring for Bengal (which then included Bihar and Orissa) and 101 
lakhs for Eastern Bengal and Assam, as well as large capital sums. The 
Government of India criticised the cost involved and ttie large part which it 
was intended to assign to government in the financing of privately managed 1 
institutions; and they holdout no hope of assistance from imperial funds. The 
local Governments accordingly made minor changes in the schemes; and, as no 
money was available, the matter rested there. The policy of imperial grants 
afforded hope that something at least might be accomplistied; and in 19l2 the 
local Governments were invited to resubmit their proposals as modified in the 
light of the administrative changes. The government of Bihar and Orissa 
was the first to respond, with a scheme calculated to impose on government an 
additional annual outlay of B3, 80,000. This was sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State and a beginning has been made, principally in the increase of grants 
to privately managed schools. The government of Bengal submitted tlieir 
scheme in August 1910. It provides lor an increase of provincial expenditure 
amounting to 1111,80,020 a year. It had not yet been sanctioned when the 
quinquennium closed. Both these schemes were amalgamations and adaptations 
of the schemes proposed in 1908, with only slight modifications. The Adminis- 
tration of Assam went further. First, it was decided to transform high schools 
at sub-divisional headquarters into government institutions, to enlarge govern- 
ment high schools by the opening of additional sections, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of middle English schools in order to relieve the pressure on the lower 
classes of high schools, to increase grants-in-aids, etc. in pursuance of this 
scheme, eight sub-divisional schools were provincialised and a ninth (already 
a government institution) was raised to the high standard, the double-section 
system was introduced wherever required in government high schools, and the 
list of aided high schools was enlarged. At the same time some improvement 
ot staff was effected along the general lines laid down in 1908. Second, an 
exhaustive scheme was submitted in 1916 to the Government of India. Among 
its principal features are the reorganisation of the subordinate service and tj ie 
legulansation of posts already created for new government high schools, the 
opening of additional high schools, the financing of middle English schools by 
government, a more liberal provision foi; scholarships and the experimental 
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Pay of 
teachers. 

(a) in govern- 
ment service. 


( b ) in 'private 
service. 


Tlie percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers was 
244 in 1914-15, and in 1916-17 it was 25-0. The percentages vary from 1-3 in 
Bengal to 58-8 in the Punjab, 63-6 in Madras and 86-2 in Burma. 

215. Among points of special improvement to be noted are the following. 
In Madras the staffing of the lower forms and of incomplete secondary schools 
has improved, but the qualifications are still unsatisfactory. It is rare to find a 
graduate teacher in a form below the fourth. In Bombay none but graduates 
are now appointed as - teachers in government secondary schools. In the 
Punjab the percentage of trained teachers has risen from 54 to 65, and the rate 
of pay which they can command shows that their presence is now considered 
necessary on the staffs of privately as well as publicly managed schools. In 
the Central Provinces graduates are employed with very few exceptions in the 
high departments and matriculates or holders of the school leaving certificate 
in the middle; the percentage of trained teachers has risen from 11 to 24. 

The training of teachers of oriental languages is admittedly defective and 
their ignorance of English is sometimes a handicap. Their pay is often very 
low and their methods stereotyped and old-fashioned. 

The teachers of vernacular in secondary schools are generally men who have 
gone through the usual vernacular training institutions. It is remarked in 
Assam that matriculates and others until inferior qualifications had been occu- 
pying these posts and that the substitution for these of trained vernacular 
teachers is an improvement. 

216. The staff in government schools has benefited from the improvements 
effected in the various services (see paragraph 129). In the resolution of 
1913 the Government of India laid it down as the general policy that a graded 
service for teachers of English was desirable, with a minimum salary of R40 
and a maximum of R400. Among some of the improvements effected in 
different provinces are the following. 

The minimum pay of assistant (exclusive of special) masters in Bombay , raised 
from E30 to K40 in 1912, has been further raised to B50. The grant of local allowances 
of B50, B30 and E20 to headmasters and assistant headmasters and mistresses in 
Bengal has already been mentioned in paragraph 129. In the Punjab a Bachelor of 
Teaching ordinarily commences on B75 to B90 in the subordinate service, the possessor 
of a senior Anglo-vernacular certificate on E55 to R70, and the possessor of a junior 
certificate on R35 to R50. In Burma the old scale existing in schools taken over from 
municipalities has been found insufficient; an improved scale has been framed hut want 
of funds has prevented its introduction. In the Central Provinces the average pay has 
been raised from R65 to ESS. Undergraduate teachers begin on E40 and graduates 
on R60, both rising (the former by grades and the latter by a time-scale) to R125, while 
40 posts of R150 to E250 are reserved for special merit. The Madras report states that 
classical and vernacular teachers are the worst paid members of the staff though the 
grant of subsidies has now enabled the publicly managed schools to increase their pay 
to E20 rising to E40. 

217. The pay of secondary teachers in private employ is apparently lowest 
in the United Provinces and Burma (B25-5). But the average is lowered in 
those provinces by the large number of middle vernacular schools, where 
teachers are naturally paid less than in Anglo-vernacular schools. It is 
highest in’Delhi (R57-2). In Bombay, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan it is between R48 and R49; in the Central Provinces and Madras 
between R40-5 and B424; in the Punjab and Ajmer-Merwara between R37-7 
and B38-1. In the eastern provinces it is low— B31-3 in Bihar and Orissa, 
R29 in Bengal and B28-6 in Assam. 

Improvement has undoubtedly taken place, largely as the result of the imperial 
grants; but it is often improvement upon an impossibly low scale. It is reported from 
the United Provinces that, thanks to more liberal grants, the pay in aided schools now 
approximates more nearly to a living wage. In the Punjab, a Bachelor of Teaching can 
obtain from S100 to E150 in an aided school, a holder of the senior Anglo-vernacular 
certificate from R80 to E100; and a holder of the junior certificate from E40 to E60. 
In the aided schools of Burma pay tends to approximate to the rates on which govern- 
Smn f 1 sa ? ar y grants — namely E80 to E140 for middle school teachers and 

M . ? , ' • ?, v Mgh school teachers, with charge allowances of -E20 and E40 to head- . 

school a e aT1 ^ -high schools respectively. The average scale in middle English 

B100 \L i , an f' Orissa has risen from a range of B4 to B64 to a range' of R5 to 
owest rate (an exceptional one) still seems strangely inadequate. The averago. 
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to introduce a provident fund scheme lmt, in district cess schools, muni- 
cipal schools and aided vernacular schools some of the teachers’ posts arc pen- 
sionable. In Bihar and Orissa apart from the teachers employed by large 
zamindaries (who render pensionable service) and those in railway schools only 
68 private employees are reported to subscribe to funds. In the neutral Pro- 
vinces only 45 out of. 427 secondary teachers so subscribe, in Assam only 25 
teachers of unaided schools and none from aided schools. 

220. The importance of the subject, of courses demands a separate section. 
The following features may he noticed. An attempt has been made to render 
curricula more realistic and practical. Thus, in Bombay, science has been 
added to the course ns a regular subject, and its teaching improved by the pro- 
vision of special teachers and laboratories, drawing is compulsory in certain 
classes, sloyd has been introduced in certain schools and history and geography 
courses have been brought up to dale. The development, of school leaving certi- 
ficates has favoured elasticity of courses. Science is compulsory in all the 
high schools in Madras and in the Madras matriculation, and optional in the 
matriculations of the Punjab and Allahabad. It, is also a compulsory subject 
of study, though not of examination, in schools preparing for the Bombay 
matriculation. It is an optional subject under the various school leaving 
certificate schemes. Only in the provinces whose schools prepare for the 
Calcutta matriculation is science excluded from the curriculum, the nearest 
approach being elementary mechanics, which is an optional subject. 

221. A summary of the grant-in-aid systems was given in appendix XU 
of the last review. The systems fall under several general classes, of which 
the following are the chief. 

(f) Tins amount may bo assessed on tlio income from private sources. In Madras, 
it equals the income from endowments and subscript ions, exclusive of that from fees, 
and is diminished by any sum spent on scholarships or on meeting the difference between 
the standard and the actual rate of fees. In Dutiful the grant may he equal to half, or 
in some districts two-thirds, of the income from private sources, inclusive of fees. A 
set of revised rules for the western and the eastern districts is under contemplation. 

(n) The grant may he a fraction of the total expenditure. In Bombay it is a third; 
the .necessity of raising it to four-ninths has been admitted; hut the war has prevented 
the change. (The grant may also lie assessed at one half of the income from local 
sources.) 


(Hi) The grant may he a definite sum. differing for different classes of schools, ora 
capitation grant, or a mixture of the two. In the United Provinces it comprises a fixed 
grant of R750 a year for the high section of a hoys’ school, R4Q0 for 1 ho upper middle, 
R250 for the lower middle and If 1 fit) , for the upper primary; and n capitation grant 
of R3 per head a year. 13ut it may not exceed the private income inclusive of fees, or 
one-half of the expenditure, or the difference between expenditure and private income. 

(iv) The grant may he partially determined by the condition of the school— 
the difference between private income and a reasonable expenditure, or the qualifications 
and pay of teachers. The now system in Bihar and Orissa permits the grant to eqnal the 
difference between private income and 31535 a month in the case of a high school or 
R1G0 in that of a middle school. Similarly in Assam, according to now rules made 
during the quinquennium, a fixed scale is prescribed for the number, qunlificntions.nnd 
pay of teachers, provision for free studentships, sports, contingencies, etc. ; and the 
difference between this and the fee income at government rates determines the amount 
of grant. Subscriptions are not regarded in this calculation, but are placed to the 
credit of the school balance. One of the systems pursued in Burma is the ordinary 
grant — i.e., the difference between income and expenditure, the income being fallen to 
include fees at government rates, grants for technical subjects, salary grants, etc. lh<? 
salary grant in Burma is given for certificated teachers. It may amount to one-half 
the salary paid subject to a maximum of R150 per teacher. As a matter of fact such 
grants in Burma ordinarily equal three-eighths of the salary. _ The system introduced 
into the North-West Frontier Province makes the grant contingent on the difference 
between the fee income calculated at standard rates and a standard scale of maintenance. 
In the Punjab staff grants are given ; they were raised during flic quinquennium from 
a fifth to a third of the salary. 

C?) Sometimes a fixed grant is given, based on the grant earned under various sjs- 
ems for the past three years. This system is coming to he largely employed in Anglo- 
vernacular schools in Burma. 

pecial concessions for schools recently started, 
to some increase or decrease according as the 
in point of instruction, discipline, etc. 


Several provinces permit of s 
Uenera-lly, too, the grant is liable 
school is found to be good or poor 
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languages. Bombay prescribes n ' rigid course of six subjects with no 
optionals. 

English and mathematics are compulsory in all matriculations. The 
study of a classical and of a vernacular language is compulsory at Calcutta and 
Bombay- History and geography form a compulsory subject everywhere save 
at Calcutta, where they figure as two optionals. Elementary science is com- 
pulsory at Bombay and Madras and optional elsewhere, save at Calcutta, where 
science is not prescribed. Drawing is admitted as an optional in the Punjab 
and Allahabad universities, agriculture at lhc Punjab and elementary 
mechanics at Calcutta. 

Matriculation examinations are conducted by means of written papers. 
During the quinquennium the Bombay university dispensed with the examina- 
tion in certain subjects, but the plan has not been successful (see paragraph 
228). 

(I?) School final 224. The growth of school final examinations was described in the last 

examinations, review. Tests of this nature have existed in India in one shape or another 
since 1888. They are intended to encourage variety of courses and to supple- 
ment the external examination by school records and oral and practical tests. 

In Madras tlio subjects of the course leading up to the school leaving certificate me 
grouped as follows: — ‘ A ’ subjects (English, vernacular and elementary mathematics) 
m which all are examined; ‘13’ subjects (history, geography, science, etc.),, which 
all schools are supposed to teach but in which no examination is held; and ‘O’ sub- 
jects forming a long list of specialised optionals in which examination is held. The 
examination is conducted by a board, which contains ten members, of whom five aro offi- 
cials and fivo arc non-officials; four of ibeso members are nominated by the university — 
a new arrangement introduced* during the quinquennium; the Director is president. 
The school record forms an important item. All pupils, whether they pass in the ex- 
amination or not, receive certificates, the value of which can bo judged from the record 
and the marks. This examination admits to tho university and has practically ousted 
tho matriculation. As all candidates receive a certificate, the discretionary power of 
admitting them to colleges rests with the principals. Owing’ to the abuse of this power, 
the university now issues lists of those deemed eligible for admission based on a specified 
minimum percentage of examination marks in certain subjects. The course lor tbe 
Bombay school final examination is similar to the Bombay matriculation, save that 
science and a classical langungo are not compulsory. It admits to government service 
hut not to university courses. The course for tho United Provinces school leaving certi- 
ficate examination consists of English, mathematics, tho history of India, geography, a 
vernacular and one optional. The hoard consists of (lie Director, the registrar of ex- 
aminations, five members appointed by government, two nominated by the university, 
one by the Chamber of Commerce, and one member of tho stall of tho Thomason Civil 
Engineering College at Koorkco. Tho school record, written examinations and an oritl 
and practical test (hold at each school by selected oxaminers) combino in determining 
the result. A pass qualifies for government service and for admission to university 
courses. The examination is popular and in 1917 tho number of candidates exceeded 
those at the matriculation. The Anglo-vernacular high school final examination in 
Burma is conducted by tbe department. Hitherto terminal marks have not been cal- 
culated. But a two-years’ record is now to be made and sent to the Director. Iso 
numerical marks are given at the examination; the candidate simply passes or fails. A 
pass qualifies for government service and also, if taken in all compulsory subjects and two 
optionals (one of -which must be Pali or mathematics) for admission to tbe Calcutta 
University courses. The Director considers that this involves an undue restriction of 
choice. Here also, in 1917, the number of candidates exceeded those for matriculation. 
A majority of candidates take both examinations. In 1913 a committee framed a scheme 
for Bihar and. Orissa, but it has been postponed pending the establishment of the Patna 
University. A school final system was introduced in the North -West Frontier Province. 
(luring the quinquennium; it is recognised for admission to the Punjab University. 
A scheme was drawn up for Ajmer-Mcrwara in 1914 and was recognised by the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad ; but, owing to the lack of adequate inspecting staff, its introduction 
has been postponed. 

An important incident of the period has been the consideration of a form 
oi examination in Bombay and the Punjab which should be conducted by a 
joint board representative of government, the university and other interests. 
. e arrangement would differ from the systems in Madras and the United Pro- 
i Inain U in giving greater prominence to) the university. In Bombay it 
would supersede the present dual system. ' 
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13,940 students enrolled in the 1st year of arts colleges- Nor is the influence 
of the examination confined to pupils of the high classes. Mr. Siidraersen 
says that the evil of early specialising nflccts the lower classes of the school. 
Thus, despite a certain choice of optionals, the examination has a narrow- 
ing effect on the curricula of schools. Little or no attention is paid to 
subjects, however important, unless they figure in the matriculation course. 
The effect of this is particularly marked where, as at Calcutta, history .and 
geography are not compulsory and science not even an optional. Still more 
serious is the effect upon the general life of a school, the methods pursued, the 
discipline and the Lone. .For none of these things count in a purely external 
examination. One of the Punjab inspectors says, " The pass-percentage 
fetish and the university examiners' demand for brief answers in set forms 
’ continue to hold their sway over the teacher and the taught.” Hence cram and 
the use of keys are encouraged. Prescribed text-books are begun too soon. 
Mr. Hornell, speaking of hooks issuing from the Calcutta University press, 
says that teachers have attempted to introduce these books in the high schools 
at too early a stage, and that unfortunately the texts hitherto issued have been 
seriously defective. One of the Bengal inspectors says that “it is notorious 
that the matriculation, as it is held now, is lowering the standard of education 
“in high schools.” Another writes, “ J L is felt throughout that the matricula- 
tion certificate is not a proper test of the intelligence and capacity of the candi- 
dates and that still less is it a test of the quality of the' teaching given.’’ 
Mr. Sudmersen speaks as follows. 

“ Tlic mnirieulsition examination affords no test ot the power of the candidate to 
understand spoken English, and its test of the power of writing English is very unsatis- 
factory. The low percentage of pass marks required enables a boy to gel through in 
English in spite of had spelling and composition, and this is the rase ioo in mathematics, 
where a knowledge of the four elementary rules with a memory retention, of a few pro- 
positions in Euclid will secure a pass. The memorising of a feu - passages of translation 
and of a few stock answers in grammar will enable him to satisfy the examiners in 
Sanskrit.” 

The result produced by the fact that recognition for matriculation remains 
the chief aim was observed in a previous report from Bengal. So long as this 
is the case, advice on teaching methods or suggestions of improvement are not 
likely to receive due attention. 

Such are some of the main comments made in the reports. Yet another 
comment is the large scale on which these examinatons have now to be con- 
ducted in respect of numbers both of candidates and centres. The number of 
Calcutta matriculation candidates in 1916-17 was 16,088, and the number of 
centres 52. The valuing of so large a number of papers presents grave dilh- 
culty. The danger of leakage grows with the scale on which the test is con- 
ducted. Just about the close of the quinquennium, during the summer of 
1917, twice in succession the Calcutta matriculation papers leaked out and the 
examination had to be held a third time under the conduct of an officer lent at 
the university’s request. 

- 228. Criticisms of the school final certificate have for the most part been 

aimed at two peculiarities of the system in Madras — the granting -of a certi- 
ficate to every candidate and the list of important ‘B’ subjects on which no 
examination is held. Neither of these characteristics is essential to the pre- 
servation of the principles which underlie such systems. The acceptance of 
certificates, without examination of their contents, as evidence that the holders 
are fit to pursue a university course, will be remedied by the minima of examin- 
ation marks laid down by the university and the inclusion of its ^nominees upon 
the board. The fact that no examination is held in such subjects as science, 
lustorj and geography has led to their neglect. Mr. Stone, however, is against 
rheir inclusion in the examination and hopes that other means which are being _ 
inken will work improvement — especially the threatened withdrawal of recog- 
nition from schools which neglect the subjects or fail to take them into account 
when, promotions are being made. At the same time there is no doubt a , 
decided feeling m India against.taking the teaching of subjects on trust. Thus, 
tiie important change made in 1913 in the Bombay matriculation, whereby 
vernaculars, science and geography were omitted from the list of examination 
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have retained the middle English examination. The Government of Burma 
considered that a test which qualified for certain grades of government service 
should continue to he a public examination and that it was necessary to keep a 
uniform check on admissions to higher stages. The examination has survived 
in Ajmer-Mcrwara also. The abolition of the middle English examination is 
condemned by some practical educationists who date from if a steady deterior- 
ation in the quality of high school work. 

VI. — Methods ' 

231 . Perhaps the most important, change in method has been the improve- 
ment of science teaching. This subject is compulsory for the Bombay matric- 
ulation, though not as an examination subject, and for the few who take, 
the Madras matriculation; and it is taught in schools which take the 
Madras school leaving certificate course. Bombay has now an inspector of 
science teaching; and effective instruction in this subject dates from the last 
four or five years. A curriculum, text-books and teachers’ manuals had first 
to be prepared. . The subjects thus treated were studies of matter and life tor 
the lowest classes, then physiology and nature study, then physiology and 
hygiene, then physics and hygiene, then physics and mechanics and finally 
chemistry and first aid in the highest class. The next thing was to plan and 
build laboratories and design furniture. The supply of suitable apparatus 
made (as the inspector considers essential in the interests of economy) in India, 
is still under consideration. As to the object of the instruction given, the 
inspector says that the amount of knowledge of physics and chemistry acquired 
by the Indian school boy cannot be very valuable in after-life; so these subjects 
are regarded as purely educational. " A knowledge of hygiene, on the other 
hand, is regarded as an end in itself, while physiology explains its facts. 
Nature study is intended to increase the power of observation, stimulate 
interest and increase knowledge. As to method, individual practical work has 
been made the basis of the scheme- A list of simple, inexpensive and definite 
little experiments was drawn up, for performance by each boy. Then came 
the final step necessary for the starting of the scheme~Uhe training of teachers 
for instruction in.science, which was carried out at four centres and is reported 
to have been very successful. The whole scheme has hitherto cost over R85,000 
capital and nearly R4,000 recurring for laboratory expenses. 

Action has been taken elsewhere to render science more practical. Practi- 
cal tests were made compulsory for the Madras school leaving certificate in 
1914 and for the United Provinces certificate in 1909. The teaching of science 
in the Punjab high schools is-based on experiments. Altogether the position 
of science in schools has entirely changed since the Universities Commission 
of 1902 made their unflattering report upon it. 

232. The direct method of teaching English has been introduced on a 
large scale, especiallv in Madras, Bombay and the Punjab. In the firstof these 
provinces it is complained that the method is not well employed by -teachers of 
the lower classes, that grammar is neglected and that questions are couched in 
bad English. In the United Provinces, the direct method may be used only by 
competent trained teachers. 

233. Mathematics, like English, is often poorly taught in the lower classes. 
The Madras report speaks of carelessness, lack of method and untidiness; so 
long as the answer is correct, the teacher does not mind how it is obtained. 

234. The teaching of history and geography suffers from the teacher’s 
habit of lecturing and the pupil’s of taking a mass of notes. History lessons- 
too, are often treated as though they were merely English lessons. An inspector 
in the United Provinces considers that wider reading is required on the part of 
the teacher to enable him to make the subjects more vivid ; and that correlation 
between them is unknown. 

235. Writing receives ' little attention. One of the Bombay inspectors 
remarks that slovenly writing is still far too common. “ I a ttribute it in part,” 

e says to the use of rough note-books, in which boys scribble all day long, 
wlnih - 6 tri i e - cl \° oppress them.” In European schools, on .the contrary, 
g is particularly good and the work in these schools “ is usually a reyele- , 
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tion of English, especially as the university does not recognise the vernacular 
as an alternative medium of expression at the matriculation. .Only about 10 
per cent, of the candidates at the school final examination have chosen the 
vernacular for examination purposes, and though it seems probable that ques- 
tions are better answered in the vernacular, the data at present hardly permit 
of a definite conclusion. During the quinquennium the vernacular was made 
the medium throughout the middle classes for all subjects save English in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. 

238- On the whole, reports indicate that methods of teaching have 
improved during the quinquennium. But much remains to be done. The 
teacher, even when trained, is inclined to talk too much and make his pupils do 
too little. Interest is not sufficiently aroused, systems of marking or place 
taking are little employed, accuracy and neatness are not emphasised. 


VII. — Wastage in schools. 

239. Now that figures of the pupils enrolled in different classes are aVail 
able for 1912 and 191 7, it is possible by a calculation of the probable figures for 
the intervening years, to form a more accurate estimate than formerly of the 
process of wastage in schools. The figures of Anglo-vernacular schools how- 
ever are not distinguished from those of vernacular in general table X, and 
there is a certain amount of overlapping in the middle stages. It is better 
therefore to adopt the figures of a single province, where the high school 
classes can be accurately distinguished. Bengal has been selected for the 
following illustration. In that province there are four high school stages. 
This is advantageous, since it enables a clear comparison to be made with the 
results of an enquiry into the same subject in the United States of America, 
made by Mr. E. L. Thorndyke and Mr. L. BevierA This comparison is 
instructive. The numbers of students who proceed in subsequent years to the 
higher classes and the examination results are given as percentages of the 
number of those who enter the high school stage in a single year. 
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In America there is a violent drop after tire first year in the high school, 
which Mr. Thorndyke regards as most unsatisfactory and as evidence that a 
large share of the fault of elimination lies with the kind of education given. 
Other possible reasons for this early decline in numbers are the discovery that 
the pupils are unable to face the course or that the parents desire to put them 
into some form of vocational education. Whatever be the cause, it is clear 
that a number of children are removed from the high schools of America at an 
early stage. In Bengal on the other hand not only is such removal rare but in 
the years 1913, 1914 and 1915 the numbers in classes 2, 3 and 4“(the highest 
class being denominated 4) are actually greater than those who entered class 1 
in 1911-12. The reason for this is that classes beyond the first are swollen by 
those who fail to get promotion in previous years, although the tendency to 
refuse promotion would seem to have decreased in a remarkable manner in the 
succession of years beginning 1912-13 and 1913-14. In America the numbers 
are reduced to 30 per cent, by the time the highest class is readied. In India 
here is no substantial reduction throughout the high standard. and it is left to 
the examination (easy as it is admitted to be) to weed out anything from 60 to 
70 per cent, of the pupils. ^ 

and *rh ^ r 'rnlVi"a t i o nal ‘ , n " ^ 1 9 ° 01 R J hs E - L - 'ttoriulyko, Bureau of Education, Wnsliinptoir, 
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243. In the second place, there is still in some provinces the numbing 

influence of the matriculation. This affects the school in several ways. The 
majority of schools in such provinces still, as Mr. Hornell remarked in an 
earlier report, acknowledge no law and submit to no supervision or guidance 
other than that which the matriculation imposes on them. It is impos- 
sible that a syndicate sitting in Calcutta should control 789 schools distri- 
buted over an area of 78,699 square miles. Buies become relaxed, orders are 
evaded and the influence of the inspecting staff is weakened. Again, those 
effects are produced which have already been observed in • connection with 
the curriculum and the method of treating it which is inevitably adopted when 
the sole end in view is the passing of a maximum number of pupils through an 
external examination. Nor is it only the curriculum which is narrowed. 
Scant attention is paid to those activities which ought to form so important 
a part of the pupil's environment. At a time of life when action is natural 
and essential to well-being the boy is forced into sedentary application to a 
course which often makes little appeal to him and in mastering which he 
receives but little assistance, while his chief recreation is frequently the per- 
usal of highly spiced newspapers. Mr. Mayhew says, “ What impresses the 
careful observer most unfavourably is the limitation of the school horizon, the 
lack of suitable interests and the general dullness of school-life. The school- 
boy has few hobbies and is stung to alertness. only by a referenced examina- 
tions or local politics. There is no reaction to the mention of Indian names 
renowned for industrial enterprise, administrative ability, scholarship or 
sport. But a reference to any well-known political leader seems to arouse in 
him the spirit of romance and adventure which is so natural to boyhood and is 
only awaiting absorption in a more appropriate sphere.” Finally, owing to the 
arrangement whereby the high school course leads up to a test which is designed 
to be the portal to a higher stage of instruction, the school tends to lose its 
proper place in the organisation. What is wanted is a course both of studies 
and of other activities sufficiently broad to suit the temperament of different 
boys in the higher stages and to fit all not merely for further studies but also 
for a career. Instead of this the matriculation, as remarked by Mr. Siidmersen, 
is a point of departure rather than a terminus. High school education comes 
to be regarded as a preparatory stage rather than as an end in itself. This 
condition of things reacts not only on the schools but also on the colleges.. 
Mr. Hornell has suggested that it is essential to the university as a place of 
higher education that it should abandon as soon as possible all work which is 
not both by its nature as -well as in its standard the proper work of a university. 
The work of the schools should be widened and their standard raised so as to 
relieve the earlier stages of the college. When this has been done, continues 
Mr. Hornell, the school final stage would almost certainly come to be regarded 
as the point on the educational ladder at which boys go off not only to clerk- 
ships but also into lower grades of specific professional training. A system is 
required which will prepare for life and not only for a matriculation examina- 
tion. ‘ ' . • 

244. When this has been said, it is necessary to reiterate the fact that 
there has been improvement and that in many places schools will be found 
where a healthy training is imparted. This is particularly to be observed 
where a better scale of pay has been given to teachers, play-grounds have been 
provided and games organised and a rational system of school leaving certi- 
ficates has been introduced. 
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Orissa also a modest commencement lias been made with the establishment of 
board schools. In 1911-12, there were only 109 such schools in the province. 
There are now 318 as against 10,085 aided and '5,028 unaided. 

It will be observed from paragraphs 205 and 207 that in these two last- 
named provinces surveys have been or are being undertaken and that in Bengal 
the establishment of board schools lias formed an integral feature of a more 
thorough and equable distribution of institutions. One of the chief advant- 
ages of board schools is that they can be established where required, whereas 
. (says Mr. Jennings) a teacher in search of a stipend is not likely to start a 
school in a backward area, where he will get little from the fees, when he can 
open a school near to one already in existence and attempt to draw pupils 
away from it. 

^ Committees . 248. The attempt is generally made to 'constitute managing or visiting 

committees for primary schools. This can more easily be done where the 
system is one of board schools, but is difficult where schools are private 
ventures. In Bombay such a committee generally consists of the village liead- 
j man sad s fair others sad 5 is woi'k is lo oidist sympathy for the schoo), secure 
attendance and check any vagrancy on the part of the master. Under the new 
circle scheme in the United Provinces, Circle Committees have been appointed. 
Though it is early to judge, the opinion seems lo be that they are not of much 
value save where definite duties are assigned them. The formation of such 
committees is laid down in the Assam Local Self-Government Act of 4915. 
Mr. Sudmersen says that they have not yet been able to rise above factious 
contentions and that any interest manifested in the school is the outcome of 
personal antipathies rather -tlnm of' educational enthusiasm. “ The burning . 
down of the school house and thefts of school material are not unknown results 
of village factions and the school pandit is often by no means unwilling to take 

. - a. prominent part in the maintaining of these feuds.” In Bengal and Bihar 

and Orissa, where the aided system prevails and the few board schools which 
exist are a novelty, such committees generally exist only in name. 


II- — Figures of institutions and pupils. 

Figures for . 249. The total number of primary schools in India for boys and girls, lias 

all-India risen from 123,578 to 142,203 op by 15 per cent., that of pupils in them from 
[primary 4,988,142 to 5,818,730 or by 164 per cent. There are 124,081 boys’ schools with 

schools). 5,188,411 pupils, and 18,122 girls’ schools with 630,319 pupils; The figures 

for boys’ schools are elaborated in supplemental tables 85, 86 and 89. 


Distribution 
of boys’ 
schools. 


Averjfljfe 
enrolment 
compared 
with increase 
.{boys’ schools). 


250. There is one boys’ primary school for every 4-3 towns or villages, as 
against 5-3 in 1911-12. The number of towns or villages per school varies 
from 1-9 in Madras to 9-9 in the United Provinces and 10-6 in the Central 
Provinces (see supplemental table 871. But, as remarked in the last review, 
owing. to differences in the organisation of villages, this calculation offers & 
defective criterion of distribution. One boys’ school serves 8 - 3 square miles 
(see supplemental table 88). If educational institutions of all sorts be taken, 
the number of square miles so served is 5-4. There is one educational institu- 
tion for every 1,266 of the total population, and one boys’ primary school loi 
every 1,005 of the male population. 

251. The average number of pupils in a boys’ primary school (see supple- 
mental tables 90 and 91) is now 42 as against 41 in 1911-12. (If girls’ schoo s 
be included, the average enrolment is 39.) It is interesting to consider this 
m connection ivith variations in the number of schools and m the percentage 
oi pupils under instruction. The following table brings these points together- 


Avcrago number of 
pupils in n boys’ 
primary school. 


1011 - 12 . 1910-17 


1’erccntago 
of inercaso of 

Percentage or deore aso orctccrM 86 

of inoroaso j n total inumuoaroi 

or decrease numbor 0 f paPf, ? 

in average bovs - pri . boys P". 

number. - „ ' mnrv rnary 


Madras . 
Bombay 
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Figures for all- 
India (pupils 
in primary 
stage). 


251. Hitherto the figures given have dealt with primary schools, -mainly 
those for boys. It is clear however that such figures .do not represent the 
total .undergoing primary instruction. Pupils in primary departments of 
secondary schools should be added; and there are also,;. as has already been 
remarked, a certain number who receive such instruction in elementary private 
schools which teach a vernacular. The total thus arrived at is as follows 


. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

- I 

Total. 

Iii primary stage of public schools . 

5,288,708 

1,115,492 

' 6,404,200 

In elementary private schools teach- 
ing a vernacular .- 

325^925 

17,976 

343,901 

Total 

6,614,633 

• 1,133,468 '6,748,101 


Distribution 
by provinces 
(boys in 
primary 
stage). 


The total in 1911-12 was 6,007,196. In that year pupils in ‘ other public 
schools’ were included. This is an uncertain figure; and one of the advantages 
of the reclassification of maktabs and paihshalas already alluded to is that it 
largely dispenses with the necessity for this heading in the computation of 
children, undergoing primary education. The increase during the previous 
quinquennium under these heads had been about 1,300,000 pupils. In the 
present quinquennium it has apparently been only just over 740,000. Butin 
1914-15 some 300,000 pupils of Native States were excluded from the returns. 
If allowance be made for the proportion of these who would naturally be in 
primary classes, it will be found that there has been an increase among primary 
pupils amounting to over a million. In British India 2-8 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are undergoing elementary education, namely 4-5 in the case of boys, and 
•95 in that of girls. 

255. The number of boys undergoing elementary education in the different 
provinces, the percentage of increase or decrease and the percentage on the 
total male population are shown below. * ' 


1011-12. 

1010-17 . 


| Percentsg* 

— 

Boys in 
primary 
stage of 
public 
schools. 

Boys in 
elementary 
private 
schools 
teaching a 
vernacular. 

Total. 

Boys in 
primary 
stage of 
public 
schools. 

Boys in 
elementary 
privato 
schools 
teaching ft 
vernacular. 

TOTiL. 

Percentage 
of increase 
or decrease. 

of boys 
undergoing 
elementary 
education 
to the total 
male 

population. 

Madras . 

867,951 

62,612 

930,563 

1,118,020 

57,630 

1,176,256 

+26-4 

5*77 

Bombay , 

635,953 

29,359 

665,312 

634,010 

11,233 

545,252 

-180 

5-31 

Bengal . 

1,203,599 

3,842 

1,207,441 

1,302,952 

2,682 

1,305,534 

+8-12 

5*58 

United Provinces . 

509,398 

40,850 

550,254 

- 650,551 

30,440 

080,997 

* +24-9 

2 ‘80 

3*01 

Punjab . 

239,330 

17,635 

250,905 

309,211 

15,883 

325,094 

•j-20'5 

Burma 

177,160 

166,150 

343,300 

244,555 

177,721 

422, 27G 

+23-0 

6*82 

Bihar ani Orissa 

. 597,251 

24,715 

021,960 

605,032 

25,696 

031,328 

+ 1’5 

3*74 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

259,337 

*• 

259,837 

282,012 

41 

282,053 

+ 8-8 

4*06 

Assam 

146,325 

415 

146,740 

177,570 

450 

178,020 

-f-21‘3 

5*13 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

20,826 

572 

21,393 

31,816 

404 

32,280 

+5<M> 

2*73 

Minor Administrations 

3,981 

.. % 

3,981 

25,764 

3,779 

29,543 


3*34 

India 

4,601,101 

346,150 

5,007,257 

5,288, 7f 8 

325,925 

6,614,633 

+12-1 

4*50 


The decrease in Bombay and the apparent lack of progress in Bihar an 
unssa are due to the exclusion since 1913--14 of the figures of certain JNati 
otates a change which has affected the figures' in other provinces as we . 
though not to the same extent. If the figures of Bombay Native States o 
^ oki e( ^ ^ or 1931-12, the increase in primary schools in that preside’ 1 ) 
1 A - and of . P u Pils in primary stages 63,i25. The report from Binar 
. ■ nssa Points out that in some districts the increase has not e 
Sl nU0US - and that some actually show a decline during the last year of tn 
Sri nmUn \ Amon S the reasons assigned for this, it is stated tba , 

of vem V ates st ip en d were sanctioned for teachers, a nun 

or venture schools were encouraged to start operations, but closed down when 
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Sources from 
which expen- 
diture is met 
( primary 
schools). 


258. The sources from which the expenditure on all primary schools is 
derived are the following. 


t 

Amount contributed in 

I’crcrntapc to total direct 
expenditure* on primary 
t-rliooh ill 

1911-12. 

1910-17. 

1911-12. 

1910-17. 





n 

It 




Provincial funds 

. 

. 

. 

•1 .'.,28,797 

08,99,807 


21-8 

29-7 

I. oral (umli . 

. 


. < • 

01,09,477 

1,12,01,017 


80-0 

:!v ( 

Municipal fund* 



• » • 

10,01,424 

27,41,090 


8-2 

91 

I'ccs 

. 


. 

42,20,990 

‘17,7:b7GS 1 

20* 1 

10-8 

Endow incuts . 





•1,07,972 h 

r 

. 1-0 





l 98,78,4S7< 



is 7 -j 


Sul.'eriptionp, etc. . 



• 

/ l 

81,09,108 

> 

l 

10S 

- 



Totai. 

2,07,20,14.7 

2,99,19.717 


nmo 

loo-o 


The increase in the amount spent from local funds is largely due to contri- 
butions made from provincial revenues supplemented, as these have been, by 
imperial grants. The lessening of the proportion borne bv fees is a matter 
for congratulation. 

Imperial 259. The increase in expenditure is largely due to imperial recurring 

grants. grants given for primary education, amounting to GO lakhs. Non-recurring 

gi'ants were also given for this purpose. 

Fees. 260. The average annual fee for a pupil in a primary school for boys is 

shown by provinces, periods and different kinds of management in supple- 
mental tables 107 to 109. The present average for Indians for the whole of 
India is 14-5 annas. The sum is highest in Bengal (Rl-7), and lowest in 
the Central Provinces (annas 0-9). In the North-West P rentier Province 
and Assam primary education is free. The average annual fee in a school 
under public management is 7-J annas, in an aided school Pi -2, and in an 
unaided school Rl-4. Further information about fee rates in different 
provinces and the remission of fees will be found in paragraph 298. 

Average cost 201. The average cost of a boys’ primary school and of a pupil has been 

of a school shown by provinces in paragraph 257, it is shown by periods' and by different 
and of a kinds of management in supplemental tables 102-103. 
pupil. The average cost of a boys’ scpool is R202-S, varying from P557_in 

Bombay to R.1 17 in Bengal and R112-2 in Bihar and Orissa and from R553 
in a government and R368-6 in a board school to R143-7 in an aided and RG1-6 
in an unaided school. 

The average annual cost of a pupil in a boys’ primary school is R5-0, 
varying from R9-3 in Bombay to R4-9 in Madras and R3-5 in Bengal. The 
cost of a pupil to public funds is R3-6. 


I V. — General developments. 

Main objects 262. The objects to be aimed at in fostering elementary education are the 

of policy. provision of facilities within easy reach of every child and the continuation 
of the child’s education to a stage at which he may be regarded as permanently 
literate. 

(i) Expansion. _ 263. When the circumstances of the quinquennium are considered, the 

increase of pupils, though smaller than could be desired, compares not 
unfavourably- with the preceding period. 

264. It is important, both for the general increase of literacy and for 
ensuring that facilities are not confined to certain communities, that the 
expansion of primary education should proceed upon a definite plan. The 
'■ 1011 t a ken towards this end in three provinces is described below, 


Surveys. 
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(n) Continua- 
tion of 
studies. 


Qualifications' 
of teachers . 


schools for the small children serving, so to speak, to connect the central 
schools with one another. It is indisputable that such schemes should result 
eventually in placing education within the reach of all and increasing the 
number of .pupils. Whether they will accomplish the equally important task 
of inducing boys to proceed to the higher classes is more problematical. 

269. For whatever limited success may have attended the efforts to make 
elementary instruction more widespread, no solution has yet been found for 
the equally important problem presented by the early abandonment of studies, 
although such a solution is one of the objects of the schemes just described. . 
The figures of distribution of boys over the various stages of elementary educa- 
tion in both primary and secondary schools are as follows. 



Total number 

Percentage to total in ^ 

— 

in each stage. 

1911-12. 

191G-17. 

Boys in upper primary stago . 

OSS, 207 

12-0 

1H 

Boys in lower primary stago reading printed books* 

H, 293, 831 

02-1 

62-3 

Boys in lower primary stago not reading printed books* . 

1,401,007 

23-1 

20‘0 

- Total 

1 

5,2SS,703 | 

100 

100 


In a period when increase has been large, a disproportionate number in 
the lower classes need cause no apprehension. But the year 1916-17 closed a 
period during which expansion was slightly less than in the preceding quin- 
quennium, and yet it shows a rather less favourable result than was attained 
in 1911-12. Regarding this — the greatest crux in the whole question of 
elementary education in India — further remarks are made in the sections on 
the school course, the education of those in employ and school age and literacy. 

270. Apart from a very small proportion of government employees. the 
teachers in primary schools are either in board, municipal or private employ. 

Out of 219,667 teachers in primary schools 65,818 are trained. The 
distribution is as follows. 


• 

Total number 
of teachers. 

Number of 
trained 
teachers. 

Government schools ........ 

3,313 

2,034 

Board and municipal schools 

82,770 

40,007 

Aided schools ......... 

115,723 , 

21,835 

Unaided schools 

17,859 

1,212 

Total 

210,007- 

05,8 IS 


The percentages of trained teachers to all teachers in primary schools of 
different provinces are shown in the foot note.t Among the larger provinces, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces give the best figures, with 52-2 and 40-6 
per cent. Bengal comes last with 15-7 per cent. 


The general qualification which admits to training is ideally the middle 
vernacular certificate, and this is coming more and more to be the reality; 
though there are many teachers who have passed only the upper primary 
standard. In Bengal there are still a number of teachers, amounting tolO'2 
per cent, of the wh ole, who have passed only the lower primary examination. 

Tho IndVin > ^ l rnn<- ' F ea< I' n S ’ or ‘ not reading printed books ’ nro misleading if literally interpreted, 
olementarv bp, aoes not believe bis child is properly at school till it possesses a book, however 
lowest infant clnss SPC ° nd cate 6 0r i' may bo taken as indicating the' rudimentary stages — mainly the 

2 2; Burma J8'2; 

Frontier Prormco 

India 20 9. 
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scale varying in accordance villi ilie qualifications of the guru from 112 to -R7 as minima. 
The committee which discussed primary education in that province advised a scale for 
trained teachers of R7 to It 12 but government desired It!) to he regarded as the minimum, 
save in special cases. The Director puts the average total emolument at about R7'0 — 
namely, R3'G in an unaided school. It S' 8 in an aided school and IMS'!) in a hoard school. 
In the Central Provinces the position of hoard school teachers has been greatly improved by 
the rule that the service of all certificated men shall he pensionable — a reform which in- 
volves a minimum salary of 1111. The pay of all uncurl if icated teachers has been raised to 
R8. An average cadre pay rising from 1115 io 1119 has been fixed as an aim to ho attained as 
early as possible. The average pay in the case of government, hoard, municipal and 
aided schools has risen from 1114, 11'2, 13T and 9'8 to 1120, 12'9, 14 '5 and 10'4, respect- 
ively. In Assam the annual emolument in a hoard school has risen from ItS'9 fo IUO'7, 
that in a privately managed school from*, ItO'G (aided) and 112 (unaided) to a general 
average of about IIS'S (nearly 1112 in an aided and 114'7 in an unaided school). In the 
North-West Frontier Province the average monthly pay in hoard, municipal and aided 
schools has risen from Rll'5, Itl6'5 and 1113T to 1112, 3120'S and I115'2. -A decline has 
occurred iu unaided schools. An elementary teachers’ service lias been instituted ajnl 
a time-scale from 1114 to R20 has been decided on. In Delhi the minimum pay of a 
qualified headmaster is now R18 and that of an assistant 1115. 


Though the pay of teachers in some provinces is still poor enough, the 
solid improvement which has taken place during the quinquennium is one of 
its most satisfactory features. When set forth in detail, the., increases seem 
small. When regarded in bulk, they constitute a reform involving heavy 
expenditure. The large inequalities noted are due partly to economic con- 
ditions, partly to differences in the educational systems. 


Emoluments 
in addition 
to 'pay. 


1 

J 


t 

i 

( 

1 

f 

i 


272. The pay shown above is supplemented in various ways. In many 
privately managed schools and even in some board schools the teachers are 
allowed to take the fees. Occasionally some limit is prescribed of the amount 
which may thus be appropriated. 

The primary school master is sometimes also the branch postmaster and 
as such draws an allowance, generally from R2 to RIO a month. Such cases, 
however are not very numerous; 640 are reported in Madras, 673 in Bengal, 
199 in Bihar and Orissa, and in the Punjab one-sixth of the total number have, 
this additional employment. The arrangement is a convenience to the villa- 
gers and a help to tlie ill-paid teacher. It is apt slightly to interfere with 
school work, but only in villages where postal work ‘is heavy. 

Cattle-pounds, sanitation and cattle-registration are sometimes entrust- 
ed to village teachers: the allowance for a pound is Rl to R2 a month, and 
that for the other duties from R2 to R3-1-. 

The Bengal report discusses the question whether the primary teacher 
receives gifts in kind and presents in money, and concludes that in urban areas 
lie does not receive these things nor yet free board and lodging. In rural 
tracts too the custom has died out or is dying, though occasionally non-resi- 
dent gurus get house and food. Sometimes however the teacher receives 
grain and, on marriages and other auspicious occasions, presents of clothing, 
etc. . 


Pensions, 

1 provident 
funds, etc. 

(a) In hoard 
and municipal 
service. 


/ 


(6) In private 
employ. 


273. The practice of permitting board and municipal teachers to render 
pensionable service or to subscribe to the regular provident funds established 
by those bodies is increasing. In Bombay and the Central Provinces such 
teachers render pensionable service. In Bihar and Orissa they can contribute 
to the board provident funds, and 764 do so; the same privilege is aecoi’ded by 
most of the local boards and municipalities of Assam, and 220 teachers are 
contributing. In all these cases the privilege applies to those in receipt of 
pay over RIO. In the United Provinces contribution is generally compulsory 
for teachers on RIO or over and sometimes teachers on smaller pay are allowed 
to contribute. In the North-West Frontier Province teachers on RlO or over 
are required to contribute to the board or municipal provident fund; the num- 
ber of those so subscribing is 649. In Delhi 159 teachers contribute to the 
fund. The contribution under these funds is generally one anna in every 

rupee of the employee’s pay, to which the local body contributes either an equal 
amount or half. J 

tn teacher in a private primary school is in a particularly unfor- 

position as regards provision for old age. He is not ordinarily eligi- 
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Buildings 
and type 
flans. 


states {lint the manager of vernacular schools has had to rely mainly upon foes which 
varied very widely according to the locality and upon grants which, so long as they 
were calculated oil the results, might he greatly decreased by causes over which the 
teacher himself had no control, such as outbreaks of cholera or small-pox or local floods. 
This points to the desirability of substituting for results grants something of a more 
permanent nature. The maintenance grant dependent upon the number of pupils in 
each stage (upper and lower primary) combined with salary grants paid on the qualifi- 
cations of the staff is consequently coming into greater favour. Tito second instance 
was Assam where though there was no regular results grant system the amount of assist- 
ance earned by a school was partly fixed and partly dependent upon the class in wliieli 
each pupil was studying. It has now been decided to abolish this capitation system 
(which obtained both in upper primary schools, which in that province are generally 
aided schools, and hi lower primary schools, which are practically all hoard or municipal 
schools) ; and the rule under which a certain amount of local subscription was required 
has also been abolished. It is worth while in speaking of Assam to observe that this amt 
Bihar and Orissa are probably the only provinces in which lump grants are given to 
associations which manage a largo number of schools. 

In Bihar and Orissa grants are given according to the qualifications of teachers— a 
trained teacher gets -R9 a month, one who lias passed the middle examination JIG 
a month, one who has passed the upper- primary -R3 a month, others 312 a month. 
Tlie new rules for the North-West Frontier Province prescribe a maitenance grant 
comprising !RS a. month for a school with an average attendance of 40 pupils and, in 
a school with more than 40 pupils, R12 a month for every certificated teacher, and 118 
a month for every uncertificated teacher. 

The principal change has been the abandonment of results grants where 
they still obtained. Capitation or attendance grants frequently vary in rate 
according as hoys are in the lower or the upper primary section of the school. 
But this hardly amounts to a capitation system in the sense in which it existed 
in Assam — especially in view of the fact that a very large number of schools 
have no upper primary classes at all. 

The total amount given from public funds as recurring grant-in-aid to 
privately managed primary schools increased by 3125,98,495 to 3364,12,204 and 
the amount thus given per pupil in aided primary schools for boys was as 
follows. 





R 


It 

Madras 

. 

. 

. 2-3 

Bihar and Orissa 

. 2'3 

Bombay . 

. 

, 

. 2-6 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

. 3-0 

Bengal . 

. 

. 

. 1-4 

Assam . . . 

. 27 

United Provinces 

. 

. 

. 2-7 

North-West Frontier Province 

. 3*5 

Punjab 

. 


. 3-3 

Other provinces . . 

. 3'9 

Burma 

. 

. 

. 20 

India 

. 20 


, In addition to this, there are capital grants given for buildings and 
equipment. 

277. It has already been stated that much progress has been made with 
buildings. Nevertheless, this subject raises various difficult and even conten- 
tious questions. Some would have no buildings for primary schools at. all, 
others would depend on hired buildings. The advocates of special buildings 
adapted for school purposes are perplexed by the large number to be provided 
and the difficulty of discovering a type which will not render the total cost 
prohibitive. Other questions arise regarding the advantages of fairly costly 
purJrn buildings on the one hand and cheap buildings demanding constant 
repair on the oilier; also regarding the agency to be used for construction. 

In Madras only 41 per cent, of the schools are held in buildings of their 
own. In Bombay the villagers sometimes give houses rent free and adapt 
them to school purposes; and here, as elsewhere, char.dis, dhavamshnlns and 
temples are frequently used. The Punjab report deprecates the open shelter 
*'t 1 h - trc -' * l ? unsuitable to a climate where dust-storms arc not infrequent 
p 1 ' , ie "Venations temperature are extreme. In Assam the school build* 
j '7' ', r ' ( t ' c , ir °d to be satisfactory. Tlicv are very simple buildings consist- 
ni?v room * with inud floor, walls of the local reeds which there 

v. irniov-T * oxn lent a building material, thatch roof and mat doors arid 
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Determining 
jactors in the 
courses. 

(«) Methods. 


It was found to impose too great a tax upon teachers; and a simplified curric- 
ulum, restoring the use of text-books, was substituted during the quinquen- 
nium! Elsewhere, if there has been alteration, it has been on a small scale. 
In Burma - a special course has been adopted for boys who are unlikely to go 
beyond the fourth vernacular standard. The revision of text-books in some 
provinces has been of importance, especially in the Central Provinces, in 
that province, too, a more general revision is being worked out, with a view 
to emphasising the rural side of the work, hygiene, first aid, etc. 

280. The curricula aim at instilling a knowledge of the 3 It’s. Other 
subjects are added, with a view to imparting a modicum of knowledge in 
geography, etc., stimulating thought and observation, and placing the pupil 
in possession of some practical ability in things which will be of material use 
to him. A few examples may be cited. ' 

In Madras no subject is, strictly speaking, compulsory. Tlie vernacular, space and 
number work, general knowledge, drawing, singing and physical exercises are recom- 
mended lor all schools together with the inclusion under one or other of these heads of 
such knowledge as is particularly neeessaiy for agriculturists; instruction may also be 
given in English, geography, civics and Indian history, nature study and elementary 
science, Hindustani or any south Indian vernacular. In Bombay the course comprises 
the 3 R’s with Indian accounts, history and geography, object lessons in the lower and 
science in the higher standards (with drawing in both), with kindergarten methods 
and story telling in the infant classes and lower standard, drill, gymnastics, etc. In 
western Bengal, besides the 3 It’s, drawing and modelling, nature observation, hygiene, 
poetry and simple geography in relation to actual surroundings are prescribed. Drill, 
band and eye training, drawing and further arithmetic and observation work are optional. 
In the United Provinces the subjects are the 3 R’s, simple geography and observation 
lessons with drawing, the reading of leases and patwari’s papers in manuscript, account 
keeping and letter writing. In the Central Provinces this utilitarian aspect of the 
course is still further emphasised. ^ 

The differences between curricula for rural and for urban schools are 
slight and tend to disappear. The main difference now consists in the objects 
offered for observation lessons. Second languages are attempted only in 
Madras, where English, Hindustani, etc., may be taught, in the Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier Province, where Persian is sometimes taken and in 
Burma, where Pali is studied in monastic schools. Formal agriculture is not; 
taught; but the attempt is generally made to impart an agricultural tinge 
to the education in rural schools, by insistence on plant and animal lile 
observation, the couching of arithmetic questions in terms of agricultural 
produce, and sometime^ the teaching of land records. 

281. The problem of primary courses is largely determined by the answer 
to two questions — What is the teacher able to teach ? What is the pupil, 
ready to learn ? 

282. The history of courses in India is an adjustment between the limit- 

ations of the teacher and the exigencies of a syllabus which shall not be too 
jejune. The average elementary teacher possesses neither the knowledge nor 
the professional skill to do much more than instruct in the 3 R’s — often by 
conventional methods which would not commend themselves to modern ideas. 
The following passage occurs in a report from Madras — a province where 
training is well advanced. ’ v 


“ It is not pretended that no advance Iras been made, but a brief reference to in 
methods o£ teaching adopted and to defects commonly met with will force the conelusioi 
that there is much scope for improvement. In number work, merits are that great c 
attention is paid to mental work, that the training in tbo earliest stages is made nw 
concrete and that a more practical turn is given to the teaching by homely ilhistnilioi 

011(1 hv ovM'nicfte 1 „ 1 1 A,..,.,,, — ..it rni. _ * cum 


and by exercises in local bazar transactions 


me i vacii lug uy uuimn 

The main defect is a neglect of spae 
' ' • - ’ ’ 1 -lie 


----- iu cat u.izui transactions, xuc main cieioct is a ncgicui vi .-j— - 

work. Insufficient attention is paid to writing both in the early stages and later whe 
>ks are introduced, used wrouglv and corrected by faulty method-' 
■*’ 1 -that ill 


unsuitable copy books are imrouuccu, useu wrongly aim corrected i>y it 
As to leading and text-books, in the worse schools it is sometimes found either 
I’T; lu ' e u .° books or that nil in the same standard have not the same book. "Venn 
ls . unsatisfactory, as often the teachers and nearly invariably the pupils d 
it r C Ravages in their texts. Reading is not nearly as free and linen t a 

Oeo'TinW ? ‘‘ 1U \ niuch more practice in both oral and silent reading is require' 
tu:uk ..I U , "'hole better taught. More realistic methods are employed, rein 
< tfi.. -,1 rwVf. l H l ' ,, -f re ’T P< ^ ,in< ’ ,l '’Ot a few schools the causal relation betweei 
a u ,i , soil and crops is brought out. Civics is taught in a laig 



